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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


“ Art right in Downing Street!” that is, according to the omni- | 
bus-conductor’s rule: the seats are filled. It is true that to ac- 
complish this filling-up of the Cabinet, a once regular customer in 
the Ministerial omnibus has been drawn forth from his retirement 
to take a foremost place, and Mr. Labouchere is selected as suc- 
cessor to Sir William Molesworth. It is true that the Duke of 
Argyll consents to fill two places at once, although he does not 
possess that magnitude which would render it aprere | to book 
two places forhim. The arrangement must be regarded as dic- 
tated by the necessity of not continuing vacancies, the simple ex- | 
istence of which appeared to argue inherent weakness in the Go- | 
vernment. The appointments themselves cannot have been sug- | 
gested by their own merits. Our letters will not travel the faster 
or the more systematically because the Duke is at the head of the 
Post-oflice ; nor will the Colonies suddenly receive any accession 
of power or wealth because Mr. Labouchere appends his familiar 
and respected name to the papers that affect them. The arrange- 
ment, therefore, can hardly be regarded as permanent or final; it 
is only adopted until some more positive reconstruction or recruit- 
ment of Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet. It is a provisional Govern- 
ment. 











At the Polish meeting in commemoration of Lord Dudley Stuart, | 
on Saturday, a fact was announced which tends to confirm infer- | 
ences drawn from a previous announcement. Polish regiments | 
are to be formed as part of the British Contingent in Turkey. | 
When the British Legion was originally designed, no particular | 
nations were mentioned; any special allusion to Italians, still 
more to Poles, was expressly avoided, in order to prevent jealousies 
on behalf of German allies or neutrals. The formation of the Ita- 
lian Contingent deranged that reserve, which now appears to be 
completely thrown off. It was natural that, in the state of our 
formal alliances, the English and French Governments should de- 
sire to avoid the difficulties which would arise from complicating 
themselves with a separate Polish assistance; the more, since the 
native land of the Poles is positively encircled by hostile or neu- 
tral ground. It was impossible to shut out of sight the fact, that 
the very principle which admitted the intervention on behalf of 
Turkey might at a former period have dictated a protection for 
P le The day had gone by; it seemed too late to repair the 
criminal laches of the past; but the consequences of the lawless 

ion which Russia had commenced, and had pushed to its 
furthest extreme in Poland, were constantly rising up against the 
influence as well as the consistency of the Western Powers; and the 
Polish question would not be silenced in deference to diplomatic 
convenience. At last, however, a British Minister finds it 
sible to establish a Polish contingent, notwithstanding the infer- 
ences that the countries partitioning Poland may draw from that 
— Perhaps the Anglo-Gallican sense of expediency may be 
modified by the necessities and opportunities of the continuing 
and opening war. While France oo an agent negotiating in 
Sweden—while the Emperor is preparing a new species of naval 
armament for extensive use in the North—while Austria advances 
in an undisguised course of hostile alliance—and while the Empe- 
ror Napoleon in his closing speech at the Paris Exhibition hints at 
the impossibility of longer permitting German Governments to 
abstain from taking one side or the other—this semi-oflicial an- 
nouncement that the Polish Legion is to be formed seems to speak 
of many more things than the naked words import. 








_ On the anniversary of that Gunpowder Plot which we are almost 

inclined to forget, the Austrian empire was the subject of a Pa- 

ae plot infinitely more sweeping and more successful; only the 

vereign of Austria, instead of being the intended victim, is an 

accomplice with the modern Guy Fawkes, Count Leo Thun. We 
{Latest Eprrion.)} 


have had some foretaste of the Concordat which was concluded in 
August last, and promulgated by an Imperial patent; but it re- 
quired the very text to enable us to understand the truly mon- 
strous character of the compact. The importance of this treaty 
between Vienna and Rome can scarcely be comprehended at the 
first perusal. It is of a character that would have been supposed 
practically impossible in the middle of the nineteenth century ; 
and, no doubt, we shall only be able to appreciate the momentous 


, consequences that must necessarily follow from such a prostitu- 


tion of the Imperial power to a Popish intrigue after some time 
shall have elapsed. We have submitted the Concordat to a de- 
tailed examination in a separate paper. It becomes law through- 
out the Austrian empire from the day of its publication ; it is law 
at this moment; and the Lutheran as well as the Catholic pro- 
vinces are now subjected to the control of the priests in many mat- 
ters of civil rights, family relations, education, and the ordin 
business of life. The primary political purpose of the treaty is 
obvious: it constitutes the Emperor of Austria Grand Master of 
the Roman-Catholic and Reactionary party on the Continent; but 
the statesmen at Vienna who have agreed to such a wholesale sub- 
jection of the Imperial authority to the will of the declining Pa- 
pacy must have collateral objects, which will no doubt develop 
themselves with the progress of years. Whatever these purposes 
may be, one disclosure is already made to us—that, able as the 
Austrian statesmen are, | are not identified with what in 
England we are pleased to call “ the spirit of the age,” but they 
are men of many faces, whose policy goes back to an age before 
Metternich. 





The two Parliamentary elections reported this week are rather 
remarkable for their striking agreement in one principle—that of 
not putting “ the right man in the right place.” If Sir Charles 
Napier was somewhat past the day when he would be useful on 
his quarter-deck in the Baltic, he certainly was better suited to 
that post than to the seat for Southwark, which he has now 
secured until the approaching dissolution of Parliament. And 
Captain Joliffe, who has got in for Wells, ought not to be at home 
at all, but at the head of his company in the Crimea. He belongs 
to that lengthened band for whom the impudent little drummer por- 


| trayed by Punch this week is pleading, and who ask Sir James Simp- 


son for leave to come home on “urgent private business.” Wells 
could have waited until Captain Joliffe had fulfilled his duty; or 
if that important borough desired to take a leading part in the 
ensuing debates on the conduct of the war, there was Sergeant 
Kinglake, who was likely to supply a much more effectual Parlia- 
mentary handling of the subject than the young captain can com- 
mand. There must, however, have been a practical reason for the 
choice of Wells; and we find it in the fact that the successful man 
had the aid of those who are well acquainted with the recipients of 
charity funds in the district and strong in the countenance of 
episcopal favour. Nor, we suspect, do Liberal tacticians dislike the 
i arm of a tractable though Tory ornamentalist to the House of 
Commons; who will probably go with a division at the House in 
as docile a spirit as with a division before Sebastopol. 





The Manchester manufacturers have taken a course calculated 
more than any other to disarm the men who resist the reduction 
of wages by a strike. They have issued a reply to the “ very tem- 
— ” address of the men, in terms as conspicuously temperate. 

hey do not deny the right of the men to stand up for their claim, 
but they give reasons why they consider their own course the more 

racticable if not the best. They recall, that an exceptionably 

igh rate of wages has practically operated in drawing trade away 
from Manchester, by preventing the manufacturer from competing 
in the export-market with the manufacturers in other towns of 
Lancashire and Cheshire ; and they explain that they cannot adopt 
short time in lieu of reduced wages, unless the manufacturers of 
other towns were to agree,—since the effect to be produced in con- 
tracting the make of cotton goods would be neutralized, as the 
deficiencies of Manchester would be filled up by Stockport, Ash- 
ton, Bacup, and Bury. These reasons are solid, and they must be 
quite intelligible to the men. The masters do not go into persua- 
sion, or they might have shown that suspensions of trade through 
strikes are peculiarly disastrous to those who hold back from work. 
Under any pressure of bankruptcy or necessity, some appeal can 
be made to the public; but those who bring idleness upon them- 
selyes must stand the consequences, and if they can get through 
an idle season by help of credit, they issue from it under a heavy 
weight of debt. The masters offer some wages, and frank reasons ; 
and probably no inoonsiderable proportion of the men will accept 
both. Whatever may be the immediate result, however, there can 
be no doubt that the appeal to reason and fair constructions, upon 
which the masters have placed their reliance, will haye a powerful 
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moral effect, and that it may be made the beginning of greatly 
improved relations, to the ultimate advantage of both sides. 





While the dark cloud of adversity has threatened to enforce 
division in Manchester, the light of festivity shines upon union in 
Birmingham. Prince Albert went down on purpose to lay the 
first stone of the new and enlarged Institute; and the authorities 
of the country, royal and local, met the workmanship of Birming- 
ham in the spirit of reciprocal eulogy and encouragement. In the 
spoken concert after the feasting, the Prince led the strain in one 
of his lectures upon the study of the Divine laws in nature, in 
order to render them the “ conscious regulators” of esthetical and 
industrial arts; and Lord Ashburton followed up with a warning 
sermon on the necessity of not neglecting that lesson. Birming- 





ham, flattered by this appreciation of its newly-builded purpose, | 


applauded to the echo; and there wasa grand fraternizing. Inci- 
dentally, other subjects were touched upon ; and, from the Prince 
to the humblest guest at the table, it was evidently deemed 
necessary to give a tribute to the war: the Prince declared it 


calculated “ to enlist our warmest sympathies”; General Sir | 


Harry Smith was confirmed by vociferous cheers in deprecating | 


ee eae peace”; and, with the same response, Sir Robert 
Peel avowed “the unanimous feeling which animates every class 
of her Majesty’s subjects.” The festival was the march of in- 
dustry, to the tune of a military band, with a royal bencdiction. 


Che Cunt. 

At a Privy Council held in Windsor Castle on Wednesday, Mr. Labou- 
chere was sworn in as Secretary of State for the Colonies, and kissed 
hands. Sir Hamilton Seymour was sworn of the Privy Council, and 
took his seat. At the Court, the Duke of Somerset had audience of the 
Queen, and delivered to her Majesty the insignia of the Garter worn by 
his father. Captain Robert M‘Clure had an audience, and the Queen 
conferred the honour of knighthood upon him. Sir George Grey, Lord 
Palmerston, the Duke of Argyll, and Earl Granville, had audiences of 
the Queen. 

Her Majesty gave a theatrical entertainment in St. George’s Hall on 
Wednesday, in honour of the birthday of the Princess Royal: Sheridan’s 
comedy of ** The Rivals”’ was the play. 

Among the guests at Windsor Castle, have been the Duke and Duchess 
d’Aumale, Lord and Lady Canning, Sir Colin Campbell, Lord Panmure, 
the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, Sir Hew Ross, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Earl Spencer, and Colonel Brownrigg. 


Che Metropolis. 

At a special meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, 
the new Lord Mayor took his seat for the first time as chairman of their 
qeceeetiont. Mr. Kennedy, with a long historical preamble, moved, and 

r. H. L. Taylor seconded, a resolution to the effect that an address 
should be presented to the King of Sardinia on the occasion of his visit 
to the Queen. The motion was carried unanimously; and a committee 
was appointed to “ consider what other mark of respect should be paid to 
his Majesty on that occasion.” 

At a meeting of the Court of Aldermen, on Tuesday, Alderman Wilson 
proposed the customary vote of thanks to the late Lord Mayor. Alder- 
man Copeland, unable to assent to the motion, moved that it should be 








referred to the General Purposes Committee; grounding his opposition on | 


the alleged neglect of public business on the part of Lord Mayor Moon— 
constantly absent when he should have been present to fulfil his duties, 
The amendment was negatived by 6 to 5. Alderman Copeland then 
moved the “previous question”; which was negatived by 8 to7; and 
the original motion was carried. 











The election for Southwark took place on Tuesday, and passed over 
without any remarkable incident. i 
Bailiff paid a tribute to the memory of Sir William Molesworth, Mr. 
Cyrus Legg proposed, and Dr, Evans seconded, the nomination of Sir 
Charles Napier,; who was elected by show of hands, no other candidate 
appearing. Sir Charles then delivered a speech, chiefly taken up with 
talk upon the war topic, but of no general interest ; and the proceedings 
terminated with three cheers for the Queen, the Army and Navy, and the 
new Member, 


On Saturday, the anniversary of the death of Lord Dudley Stuart, the 


In opening the proceedings, the High | 


Poles resident in London met in the Sussex Chambers, Duke Street, to | 


commemorate their friend, with speeches full of grateful acknowledg- 
ment and affectionate reminiscence. Among the rest, Count Zamoyski 
spoke of that day as the first of a new period in the history of their la- 
bours for Poland ; for that day he had received from the British Govern- 
ment authority to form a distinct body of Poles, to be called “ Division 
of the Cossacks of the Sultan,” and attached to the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
tingent. The division will consist of two regiments of infantry, a bat- 
talion of rifles, and two regiments of cavalry. Agreeably to a suggestion 
from Count Zamoyski, no bounty will be offered, “ as the Poles are ex- 
pected to volunteer.” 
allies, expects the Poles to do their duty.”” He anticipated a considerable 
accession of Polish deserters from the Russian ranks to the Allied forces, 
“ now that there is to be a distinct Polish force.” 


The Reverend Dr. Booth delivered a lecture on Tuesday to the mem- 
bers of the Wandsworth Literary and Scientific Institution, “‘on the 
Education of Females of the Industrial Class.” The substance of his lec- 
ture was, that a3 the intellectual progress of a boy depends upon his 
school-teaching, and his moral education on the habits of his parents, 
especially of his mother, the education of young women should be such 
as would fit them for matronly and domestic duties, and enable them to 
make comfortable homes. They should not be taught simply to sew, but 


“England,” said the Count, “ in concert with her | 


the common things and common arts of life; they should be taught to | 


cook, to wash, to light fires, and sweep rooms. He told the ladies there 
present, that if any of them had the means and the will to do good in 
their generation, they could do nothing better than establish a school for 


the education of their young townswomen in common things. At the 
close of the lecture, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, expressing more trust in the 
efficacy of school-teaching than Dr. Booth, concurred in his conclusions, 
Mr. Charles Pearson and Dr. Longstaffe also addressed the meeting ; con- 
curring with Dr. Booth, 


Hyde Park was again occupied by the Police, horse and foot, on Sun- 
day. Again a crowd gathered, but a lesser crowd—the “ roughs” in 
numbers comparatively small, the ‘respectable persons” more nu- 
merous. 

“ The greater part of the crowd, such as it was,” says the report, “ was 
made up of persons whose demeanour and appearance showed they were there 
for the perpetration of no kind of mischief, but simply to gratify an idle 
curiosity. And, it may be remarked, these are just the persons that the 
Police experience most difficulty in dealing with. They afford in their be- 
haviour no pretext for dispersing or interfering with them ; but they ex- 
hibit a wonderful and most provoking reluctance to quit the ground, where 
they wander vaguely about in search of excitement till after nightfall, often 
in spite of the efforts of the authorities to separate and wile them out of the 
enclosure.” 

The Police were kept standing on the ground in the cold for nearly two 
hours; ‘ the people loitering vacant about, or looking stupidly on,” un- 
til they were fairly tired out and dispersed. The “meetings” are en- 
tirely at an end. 


The report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the conduct 
of the Police at the Hyde Park Sunday-trading meeting in July last, has 
been published this week, together with a letter thereon from Sir George 
Grey to Sir Richard Mayne. The Commissioners find that Superinten- 
dent Hughes, without sufficient grounds, ordered the Police to use their 
staves, and failed to control many excesses of the men under his command. 
They also prefer distinct charges of misconduct against seven policemen. 
Sir George Grey directs Sir Richard Mayne to reprimand Mr. Hughes; 
suspend or dismiss three out of the seven policemen, as they may think 
fit; and to prefer indictments against three others— 

“398 A, since ascertained to be William Gearing,* charged with the ap- 
prehension, without sufficient ground, of J. J. White, and of inexcusable 
violence to him while in custody; William Bewlay, 20 D, charged with 
unnecessary violence towards William Floyd and James Vassie; Charles 
Madgett, 84 C, charged with taking part in illegal violence against William 
Stephens.” 

The remaining offender has already left the force. 

Sir Richard Mayne is slightly censured, for having caused such a large 
number of persons to be detained in the small defective cells at Vine 
Street station; and Sir George Grey concurs with the Commissioners in 
declining to blame any one at the station for refusing to take bail. 

* Itis remarked that Gearing appeared before the Commissioners, was identified 
by White, but did not appear again—why, the Commissioners do not state. 


It is intended to apply to Parliament for an act to construct a “‘ London 
Joint Railway Station.” The promoters are the Metropolitan Railway 
Company. It is proposed to form a gigantic terminus for all the railways 
on the North side of the Thames, extending from Lower Calthorpe Street 
to Holborn Hill, and including Smithfield, Other railways are to be au- 
thorized to combine with the Metropolitan in raising the necessary 
capital. 





The Court of Queen’s Bench has, on the application of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 
granted a rule, calling upon the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury to show 
cause why a mandamus should not issue commanding him to require, by 
writing under his hand, the Reverend George Anthony Denison, Archdeacon 
of Taunton, to appear before him according to the Church Discipline Act, 
(the 3d and 4th of Victoria, chap. 86,) and to proceed against him according 
to law. It appears that the Archbishop declines to proceed on the report of 
the Commissioners, appointed at the instance of the Reverend Joseph Ditcher, 


| * unless told by the constitutional legal tribunal that he is bound to do so,”’ 


because if he heard and determined the matter himself, or if the party accused 
did not appear, his decision “ would not have due weight with the members 
of the Church.” 

Mr. W. H. Barber, the attorney who was transported for life on a charge 
of complicity in the celebrated will forgeries, and was afterwards ‘ par- 
doned ’’—as being innocent—has at length succeeded in obtaining permission 
to take out and renew his certificate; a right he had repeatedly but vainly 
sought to establish since his return from New South Wales, and which was 
only granted this week, by Lord Campbell, on consideration of new matter 
submitted by Mr. Barber. 


Betteryaghi, colour-sergeant, and Anston, regimental cook of the Swiss 
Foreign pol are in custody on charges of desertion and fraud. 

Rosenberg and Barnet, Russian subjects, ae an engraver to engrave 
plates in imitation of Russian bank-notes. The engraver informed the 
police, and the men are in custody on the charge. 

Mr. Bingham, the Marlborough Street Magistrate, has inflicted the nomi- 
nal fine of 1s. on Mr. Hetherington for taking money in an unlicensed thea- 
tre. A play was got up, for charitable objects, in the Philharmonic Rooms, 
Newman Street ; a stage and scenery were erected; money was taken for 
admission. Mr. Bingham decided that this was an offence against the law; 
but he was satisfied that Mr. Hetherington had unintentionally offended. 


A case of very bad treatment of Lascar sailors has been repeatedly brought 
before the Thames Police Magistrate; who, unfortunately, had no power to 
interfere. The Lascars navigated a ship from the East to Bristol; they 
were sent to London; they could not get their wages; and a passage home 
as sailors was not provided for them, as the law requires. The owner of the 
ship lives in Scotland, and the English Magistrate cannot reach him. Mr. 
Yardley says this is not his first offence. After many complaints by the 
Lascars to the Magistrate, the master of the Earl of Eglintoun last week 
announced that he was ready to take them home as passengers. Mr. Yard- 
ley denounced the “ disgraceful’ treatment of the Lascars throughout, cap- 

ed by this attempt to evade paying them wages on the homeward voyage. 
The sailors complained that their clothes were on board the ship, and they 
could not get them. But just as the vessel was about to sail, the clothes 
were thrown on the quay. On Monday, the Magistrate gave each of the 
poor fellows five shillings, and directed that they should be taken to the 
workhouse; the Guardians would be repaid the cost of maintaining the 
Lascars by the East India Company ; which would eventually send them back 
to the East, and make the Scotch owner refund all expenses. 


The inquest on the five men killed by the ee of a boiler at the 
sugar-works of Hall and Boyd was resumed on Monday. The disaster ap- 
pears to have originated in attempting to avoid the “‘smoke nuisance. 
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Three practical engineers—Messrs. Fraser, Penn, and Field—concurred in 
explaining the cause of the explosion. 





should be heated; but the other engineers did not subscribe to his opinion. 
They stated that the explosion originated from the connexion of the 
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Mr. W. Woodcock, projector of im- | 


provements in boilers, also offered his explanation, and suggested how boilers ; 1 ine I 
| nurses of your towns are said to treat the infants committed to their care, 


fire-box with the main flue being made in a form not calculated | 


to sustain the pressure to which it was exposed: it was not cir- 
cular—the strongest form; the peculiar shape had been adopted with 
a view to consume the smoke of the furnaces of the two boilers employed. 
This formation would do for low-pressure boilers, but not for high-pressure 
ones, as these were. In all other respects the boilers were well-made—the 
iron was good, and the strength sufficient. There may have been a deti- 
ciency of water: the scientific witnesses could make no positive statement on 
the point; but the engineer who had charge of the exploded boiler stated 
that he had tested it for water a few minutes before it burst, when there was 
a sufficient supply. It was stated that Messrs. Miller and Ravenhill, who 
built the boiler, will make no more high-pressure ones in that form; and 
that Messrs. Hall and Boyd will no longer use the companion boiler. The 
Jury pronounced a verdict that the sufferers died from the effects of * an 
accidental explosion.” 





Che Provinres, 

The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of a new building at 
Birmingham, for the use of the members of the “ Birmingham and Mid- 
land Counties Institute,’ was performed on Thursday by Prince Albert. 
The Prince arrived at the railway station of the Great Western Railway 
a little after nine in the morning. He wasreceived by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration, with an address of welcome ; to which he made a brief and 
suitable reply. From the station the Prince went in procession to the 
site of the new building ; stopping opposite King Edward’s Grammar 
School to receive three addresses—one from the Governors, a second 
from the masters, and a third from the pupils of the school. On the site 


| the nomination, Mr. Sergeant Kinglake 


of the building, where a great company had assembled, Lord Calthorpe | 


presented an address from the Council of the Institution, setting forth its 
objects ; which are pretty extensive, combining “ the gencral features 
of a literary and scientific institution with those of a school of industrial 
science.” In his reply, the Prince expressed his entire concurrence in 
these objects ; adding— 

* And most heartily do I join with you in congratulating the country, 
that not even such a war as that in which we are now engaged, calculated as 
it is to enlist our warmest sympathies, and to engage our more immediate 
interest, can divert Englishmen from the noble work of fostering the arts of 
peace and endeavouring to give a wider scope to the blessings of freedom and 
civilization.” 

The Reverend Grantham Yorke offered up a prayer for the blessing of 
God on the work undertaken; and with the customary ceremonies the 
stone was “ well and truly fixed.” Two other addresses—making alto- 
gether seven—one from the clergy, and one from the Council and officers 
of the Queen’s Hospital, were presented to the Prince; and the perform- 
ance of the national anthem closed the proceedings. 

The next ceremony was a luncheon in the Town-hall ; Lord Calthorpe 
in the chair, and a host of conspicuous country gentlemen supporting 
him,—including Earl Stanhope, Lord Stanley of Alderley, Lord Lyttel- 
ton, Lord Hatherton, Sir Robert Peel, Sir Harry Smith, Lord Ashburton, 
Mr. Spooner, Mr. Muntz, Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir John Pakington, 
the Bishop of Manchester, and Lord Wrottesley. The proceedings after 
the luncheon were of the ordinary kind—toasts and speeches; two of the 
latter challenging notice. Prince Albert delivered a speech, the object of 
which was to show the influence of science on the progress of human af- 
fairs joined with art, and the importance of studying the laws of nature. 
He commented on the exclusion of certain branches of knowledge—such 
as logic and metaphysics, physiology and psychology, politics, jurispru- 
dence, and political economy—from our great academies and seats of 
learning. The most salient passage in his address was the following. 

“Tn all our operations, whether agricultural or manufacturing, it is not 
we who operate, but the laws of Nature, which we have set in operation. It 
is, then, of the highest importance that we should know these laws, in order 
to know what we are about, and the’ reason why certain things are which 
occur daily under our hands, and what course we are to pursue with regard 
tothem. Without such knowledge, we are condemned to one of three states, 
—either we merely go on to do things just as our fathers did, and for no 
better reason than because they did them so; or, trusting to some personal 
authority, we adopt at random the recommendation of some specific, in a 
——— hope that it may answer; or, lastly—and this is the most favour- 
able case—we ourselves improve upon certain processes: but this can only 
be the resuli of an experience hardly earned and dearly bought, and which, 
after all, can only embrace a comparatively short space of time and a small 
number of experiments, From none of these causes can we hope for much 
progress ; for the mind, however ingenious, has no materials to work with, 
and remains in presence of phenomena the causes of which are hidden from 


it. But these laws of Nature—these Divine laws—are capable of being , 
discovered and understood, and of being taught, and made our own. This | 


is the task of science; and whilst science discovers and teaches these laws, 
art teaches their application. No pursuit is, therefore, too insignificant not 
to be capable of becoming the subject both of a science and an art.” 

The other speech of mark was delivered by Lord Ashburton, in pro- 
posing “ Success to the Birmingham and Midland Institute.” Amidst 
their festivities he raised a note of warning. The object of that insti- 
tution was not to appeal only to the reasoning powers, but to enlist all 


| tory institution. 
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we do remain with folded arms, and take no heed, or if we go on, feeding the 
people only with desultory information, diverting their minds from the 
serious work of preparation for the real business of life, treating them as the 


quieting them with cordials, at the same time that they cloy their appetites 
and stunt their progress, why, then, the result is clear—our manufacturers 
must sink, the employment of our people must go; and then this England, 
of which you are so justly proud, this storehouse of nations, this pattern land 
of order, this refuge of the oppressed, 
* Oh! it will be a wilderness again, 
Peopled with worse than wolves ! 
peopled with starving, desperate outlaws.” 
Prince Albert left the party, for Windsor, at four o’clock ; but the pro- 
ceedings did not terminate until six, 


Mr. Labouchere has issued an address to the electors of Taunton. He 
appeals to his past conduct, and promises to give “‘an effective support 
to the present Government in the vigorous prosecution of a war which 
has been forced upon us by unjust and systematic aggression, as the only 
means of securing, as soon as possible, the blessings of a durable and ho- 
nourable peace.” No opposition is anticipated. 

The election for Wells took place on Tuesday and Wednesday, At 
obtained the show ef hands; 
whereupon the supporters of Captain Joliffe demanded a poll. This took 
place on Wednesday ; and at its close the numbers were—Joliife, 146; 
Kinglake, 121; majority for the Conservative candidate, 24, 





Sir Robert Peel recently delivered a lecture to the Leamington Athe- 
neum. The subject was “an Evening with the Poets, with recitals of 
beautiful and powerful passages ; or a Trip through Europe to the Seat of 
War, with a pocket edition of Shakspere and the Poets.” Sir Robert 
treated his gulbject in a fashion worthy of its discursive title, and inter- 
polated passages far enough from poetry and the poets. 

“There they were fighting this war; and, although Sebastopol had fallen, 
there were still in the Crimea 200,000 Russians, commanded by the most 
able general since the days of Bonaparte, determined to hold it to the last 
extremity ; and so he would till Government gave greater action and power 
to the younger men of our army. (Loud cheers.) God knows, they are 
all brave enough, but the commanders are too aged. Lord Raglan was a 
very brave man—Sir Robert believed he received the keys of Badajoz; but 
to tell him at this distance of time that Lord Raglan was capable of 
commanding the forces of this country, was to make a sport of our army and 
a sport of the people. Although Gertschakoff might still hold out, yet from 
the full of Sebastopol the security of England in the East had been gained, 
What he wished to impress upon every audience he addressed was, that, as 
they knew the war must cost much money and entail many sacritices, they 
ought to recollect that those expenses and sacrifices at the present moment 
are not worthy to be compared to the consequences which might have re- 
sulted to Europe unless they had taken the matter vigorously in hand. He 
remembered saying, some time ago, that they were not fighting for the 
Turks, and the remark was received with a hiss. God forbid that we should 
fight to uphold Mahommedanism; we are not contending for that decayed 
power, but to put a barrier against the aggressions of Russia, and at the 
same time defending ourselves against the consequences which would result 
if Russia were allowed to earry out her designs. They were also fighting to 
avenge the crimes and hypocrisy of the last fifty years. They wanted to 
make Russia feel the retribution which those crimes have entailed upon her. 
They also fought to avenge the crimes of the Empress Catherine, who mur- 
dered the Khan of the Crimea, where we are now fighting, and who thought 
she was going uninterruptedly along the road to Constantinople; also to 
avenge the crime of the same Empress in making what Burke—a man of 
the most refined genius—called the first direct inroads into the modern 
political system of Europe. He could say with all truthfulness, that, with 
the exception of the murder of the Innocents and the massacre of St. Bar- 
——-, no greater crime had been committed than the partition of Po- 
and, 





At the last Ipswich Assizes, Baron Parke recommended the establish- 
ment of a Reformatory Institution for juvenile offenders in the county. 
This led the county gentlemen and magistrates to move in the matter; 
and on Monday this week they mustered at Stowmarket in large num- 
bers, under the presidence of Sir William Middleton. The prominent 
persons whotook part in the meeting were Sir Edward Kerrison, Mr, 
Charles Austen, Chairman of the Woodbridge Quarter-Sessions, Sir Fiiz- 
roy Kelly, and Mr. Cobbold M.P, It was resolved that it was the duty 
of all to “‘make common cause” to abate the prevalence of juvenile 
crime ; and that a Reformatory School for the whole county should be 
established. Trustees were appointed to receive subscriptions, and a com- 
mittee to manage the school, In the course of their speeches, Mr, Aus- 
ten and Sir Fitzroy Kelly admitted, that although the subject was sur- 
rounded with difficulties, yet the time for doubt had gone by and the 
time for action had arrived. They also pointed out defects in the existing 
law. 

There ought to be power, Mr. Austen said, to send a boy to a reformatory 
school between the committal and the trial. It was impossible to exag- 
gerate the objections which he entertained to the section authorizing a term 
of imprisonment as a necessary qualification for admission into a reforma- 
This might be obviated in either of two ways. A clause 
of a few lines would do it, enabling Magistrates in Quarter-Sessions, or 
Judges of Assize, either to make the whole term a term of solitary contine- 


| ment, or at once to sentence the offender to a certain period of discipline in 


the faculties of the workman, so that, instead of making fruitless efforts | 


to raise himself above his mechanical calling, he might raise that calling 
into an art. And what would be the penalty if the boon be neglected ? 

“* We seem to have forgotten, that by adopting absolute freedom of trade 
we have cast down the gauntlet of defiance to all nations; that we are 
fighting for superiority in our own markets, in those of the Colonies, in every 
house throughout the habitable globe, where there exists money or credit 
wherewith to pay. We expect to hold our ground—have we up to this time 
held our ground? At the close of the war in 1815 we were superior in all 
the arts of peace—are we so now? Has not the tortoise crept up to us 
while we were slumbering upon our assumed superiority? Let us take 
nearer dates, You have among you jurors of 1851 and jurors of 1855. Do 
they tell you that we have kept our place? They do not tell meso. It 
would be strange indeed if we did keep our place, inferior as we are all in 
that scientific knowledge which cheapens and facilitates the applica- 
tion of labour, unless, indeed, knowledge be weakness and science 
a farce. We were ready enough to twit with ignorance our suffering 
army in the Crimea—are we, nobles, manufacturers, farmers, work- 


men, a whit less ignorant in our several capacities than they are? 


We must not look to Governments but to ourselves for a remedy. ‘‘ But if | 


the reformatory schoo]. In a reformatory institution there ought also to be 
the means of inflicting punishment upon boys, the same as existed at Met- 
tray, where they had the power of placing refractories in solitary confine- 
ment, and also of inflicting corporal chastisement. Why not? Had not 
most gentlemen present been flogged at Eton? (Laughter.) Why should 
not the criminal child be flogged in a criminal reformatory? We are treat- 
ing these matters with too much delicacy. There ought to be a means of 
inflicting punishment if it were wished to make these institutions effective. 
But the act gives no powers of the kind. 

Sir Fitzroy Kelly said, he hoped he might live to see the day when 
throughout every parish in this country not a child between the ages of six 
and sixteen should be without the means of obtaining an effective moral and 
religious education, 

Measures have been taken to establish a Reformatory School in Sussex. 
A site has already been selected; donations have been promised; and in 
the course of the month a county meeting will be held at Brighton to ap- 
point a committee to carry out the project. “ The Duke of Richmond 
and the Earl of Chickester are among the leaders in the good work.” 

After considerable discussion, and in spite of a strong opposition, it 
has been determined to establish a Rural Police force in Berkshire, At 
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the Quarter-Sessions, held in Abingdon in October, a majority decided 
that the present system was “inefficient and insufficient.” At an ad- 
journed Special Sessions, held at Reading on Tuesday, the subject was 
again discussed. Mr. Mount of Wasing attempted to arrest proceedings 
by moving an adjournment sine die. The Chairman, Mr. Robert Palmer 
M.P., ruled that this motion could not be put. Mr. E. P. Bouverie 
M.P. formally submitted to the Court a scheme for a Rural Police, con- 
sisting of 111 men, including superintendents and sergeants,—or one 
constable to every 4330 acres and every 1315 persons in the county,—at 
an estimated annual cost, including clothing, of 72007. This might be 
raised by a rate of 24d. in the pound. Major Court seconded the motion. 


Mr. Mount then moved and Mr. Wroughton seconded an_ amendment, | 


“that it would be inexpedient to incur this expense.” Mr. Hogan Smith 
and Mr. Crutchley intimated, that if the original motion were carried the 
tenant-farmers would “have a perfect right to agitate for the establish- 
ment of County Financial Boards on the principle propounded by Mr. 
Milner Gibson.” On a division, the amendment was negatived, and the 
original motion carried, by 44 to 28. Steps were immediately taken to 
carry out the scheme. 


An attempt to establish a Rural Police for the West Riding of York- | 


shire has been made several times, always without success. On Friday 
week, Mr. Wrightson M.P. renewed the attempt, at the Special Adjourned 
Sessions held in Wakefield. He moved a resolution, to the effect that 
**the officers now appointed (exclusive of boroughs and other places 
having police-rates of their own) for preserving the peace are not suffi- 
cient for the preservation of the peace, and for the protection of the in- 
habitants, and for the security of property in the West Riding; and 
therefore it is expedient to adopt the provisions of the 2d and 3d Victoria, 
chap. 88, and the 3d and 4th Victoria.” Mr. Denison, Member for the 
West Riding, was one of the most strenuous opponents of the proposed 
measure ; and after a long discussion Mr. Wrightson’s motion was de- 
feated by a majority of 43 to 33. 

Hitherto the turn-outs at Manchester have conducted themselves 
peaceably. It was estimated that on Wednesday there were 3370 on 
strike, and that the number would be augmented in the course of the 
week. Their employers have issued a very temperate address to the 
public. They state, that the rate of wages paid in Manchester was much 
higher than in other towns even when they conceded the advance de- 
manded in 1853; that even after the proposed reduction, the rate will 
still be from 10 to 20 per cent higher than what is paid for the same 
class of work in the neighbouring towns, the produce of which meets that 
of Manchester in the market of the Exchange. They cite the fact, that 
several firms, unable in consequence of high wages to encounter the strong 
competition in the cotton trade, have during the last ten years been com- 
pelled to yield to a power they could not overcome ; the list “ including 
a Guest, a Poolley, a Marsland, a Thompson, a Morris, the Potters, a 
Yates, a Burton, Sibson and Rigg, and others: some of these were the 
largest spinners in Manchester ten years ago”; and “three of these 
large firms are working under inspection.” An advance in wages was 
made in 1853; the masters have since been convinced that it was an im- 
proper advance; “and as other towns have long since withdrawn these 
advances, the masters in Manchester must follow their example.” With 
regard to short time, they say— 

‘* Short time would not rectify the inequality of the wages paid in Man- 
chester, which is the ground upon which the masters have concluded to adopt 
the course they have done. Some of the masters concerned in this move- 
ment have considerably reduced their production during the last twelve 
months by working short time ; but when it is considered that not one- 
tenth, nay, hardly one-twelfth of all the cotton consumed in the country is 
consumed in Manchester, it will at once be seen, that unless a much more 
general movement of the trade to short time takes place, the mere reduction 





of the hours of working in Manchester would be powerless for good, either | 


as it affected this market or Liverpool ; and the fact of cotton-spinning being 
so comparatively limited in extent in Manchester is, we believe, mainly to 
be attributed to those disadvantages attending its prosecution in this city to 
which we have drawn public attention.” 

The operatives do not deny the fact of extra prices, but allege that the 
cost of living is greater in a large town like Manchester. The masters, 
while admitting the extra cost of living, reply, that the question is not 
one of good-will towards their workpeople in a time of bad trade and 
minimum profits, but a question of sheer existence for both masters and 
men. 

Open-air Sunday “ bread meetings” have begun in the provinces, 
The evil example of the Metropolis is followed in Staffordshire, and at 
Birmingham and Kidderminster. The proceedings at these places were 
mixed up with Chartist politics and Mr. Urquhart’s charges against Lord 
Palmerston,—a halfpennyworth of “ bread” to much sack. ‘The orators 
of these Sunday gatherings propose to reduce the me of bread, by pro- 
hibiting the exportation of grain, establishing public granaries, checking 
undue speculation, and conceding “a full and free representation” to 
the people. 

The Zaunton Courier mentions that the hills in the neighbourhood of 
Coombe St. Nicholas, Chard, Somerset, were covered with snow to some 
depth on Wednesday morning. 


Deputies from the Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Hull, Potteries, Bris- 
tol, and Worcester Chambers of Commerce, met recently at Birmingham, 
and appointed’ Mr. Leone Levi as their London agent in Parliamentary 
and other public matters. It is anticipated that Mr. Levi will be ap- 
pointed agent for all the Chambers of Commerce in the United Kingdom. 

The Government have offered 100/. reward for the conviction of the mur- 
derers of Mr. Stirling, a surgeon, savagely slaughtered on the highway at 
Gibside, near Newcastle ; and other parties have offered 400/., making a total 
of 5007. The police are on the traces of the supposed criminals. 

The three officers of the German Legion who deserted, and were subse- 


quay apprehended in London, have been tried and convicted by a court- | 


martial at Shorncliffe; where they have been ignominiously ‘* drummed 
out”’ of their regiment. 

A Coroner’s Jury have pronounced a verdict of ‘* Wilful murder” against 
no fewer than seven persons in the case of the aged woman Dorothy Be- 
wicke, who was killed in her cottage at Waterloo, near Matfen. Three men 


were pronounced guilty of the actual crime, and four women of aiding and | 


mere in the murder; they are all in custody. The evidence was circum- 
stantial, 





IRELAND. 

Last week, Lord Naas addressed his constituents at Coleraine. One 
| part of his speech touched on local topics, but a large portion was devoted 
| to the question of the war and its issues. Although some of the objects 
| of the war have been attained, Lord Naas does not think that “a peace 
| patched up at this moment would be a lasting one. Wars cannot be 

limited like diplomatic disputes and regulated by strict rule.” Once 

the bond of peace broken, each party has the right to make the best of 

the situation. We ought to continue the contest “ until Russia has been 
| deprived of that maritime supremacy in the Black Sea which has been 
| the cause of all the trouble.” ‘‘ As longas she retains that enormous sea- 
board in the Euxine, with those almost unassailable strongholds, that ob- 
ject has not been attained.” But with the advantages we have won, “are 
we to limit our demands to those weary ‘ four points,’ or make peace by 
the assistance of German inscrutability or the terms of the Vienna Con- 
ference > No, gentlemen; such a peace will never satisfy this country.” 
It may be said that these opinions, if acted on, would lead to thirty years 
of war: on the contrary, they would lead to fifty years of —— 

“* Russia is the only power on the Continent that can be called ag, ive. 
Her traditional policy is one of aggrandizement. Our mission is to force her 
to change that policy ; to show her that her great armaments cannot insure 
her victory ; that her enormous frontier is but a source of weakness; that 
military power is not the only origin of a nation’s greatness. Show her 
that all hope of ever placing a Russian dynasty on the Byzantine throne is 
| gone for ever; show her all this—force her to devote her young energies to 
the development of her countless resources—and you will, as far as human 
eye can judge, secure the peace of Europe for a hundred years.” 

Lord Naas professed to be ready to support any Government that will 
carry on this business of the war in a manner worthy of tke —- He 
does not look to the destruction of Russia as an European power. Should 
Russia be disposed to treat, we must fairly meet her. 
| But the next time we treat, I hope the conference will be with princi- 
| pals; and that the representatives of France, England, Turkey, and Sar- 

inia, will be found sitting at one side of the table, and the representatives 

of Russia at the other, without the intervention of Teutonic metaphysicians 
or philosophical old ladies, who will argue and gossip for ever, but who go 
into hysterics at the bare thought of gunpowder.” 
The tenantry of the Marquis of Londonderry entertained their land- 
, lord on Tuesday evening at a public dinner in Newtownards. Most of 
| the notables of the county, including some of opposite politics, were pre- 
sent. The Marquis, in his after-dinner speech, touched on the basis of 

| the relationship which should exist between a landlord and his tenants. 
It is said that the landlord should be the father of his tenantry: he pro- 
posed a different relation—he would rather be regarded as their elder 
brother, as in moments of difficulty it is much more agreeable to go to 
one’s elder brother than to one’s father. 


An announcement has just been made that the Lord Primate (Beres- 
ford) has convoked the a we of Ireland to meet in Dublin on the 29th 
instant, to consider the gross injustice meditated by the English Prelates 
as regards the proposed Church Discipline Bill, about to be submitted to 
the consideration of Parliament. It appears in the eyes of one of the Irish 
| Protestant journals, that the English hierarchy are about to disclaim the 
| Church of Ireland, and to deny to that branch of the Church the benefits 
of the proposed bill. It is further asserted, that the Bishops of Exeter 
and Oxford are foremost in this ungracious and mischievous attempt, 
which is declared to be altogether at variance with the Act of Union. 


The Dublin Statistical Society met on Monday; Archbishop Whately 
in the chair, After the ordinary proceedings had been gone through, Dr. 
| Whately, in a closing speech, made some characteristic observations on 
the progress of political economy in Ireland. 

** When he first came to Dublin, he proposed to found a Professorship of 
Political Economy, of which that society was the offspring. The whole sub- 
| ject was so misunderstood in this country that few persons understood what 

e intended to establish. He remembered, that the then Provost of Trinity 
| College stated, when they had accepted the a S Political 
| Economy for the College, that he had been advised that the best thing he 

could do was to choose a Ty for his safe—that is, his Conservative— 
opinions. They believed that a Professorship of Political Economy was one 
| of party politics; of which Heaven knew there was plenty in Ireland. He 
was happy to say that the soil was a fruitful one, and that political economy, 
and subjects connected with it, had been cultivated with more success in this 
| country than in the neighbouring island; and the general diffusion of the 
| knowledge of the subject among all classes had, he believed, taken in 
Ireland to a greater degree than in any other country in the world. He 
knew that the children brought up in the National Schools had better know- 
ledge about political economy than some years ago was to be found among 
| many Members of either House of Parliament.” 
| 
| May a clergyman act as officiating minister at his own marriage? The 
| Court of Queen’s Bench in Dublin has decided that he may. The question 
| arose on aclaim to recover lands. In 1852, Dr. John Swayne Beamish, 
owner of a considerable estate in the county of Cork, died. He had several 
sons. In 1832, the Reverend Samuel Swayne Beamish, his eldest son, mar- 
| ried himself to Isabella Frazer, in the house of one Anne Lyons; the sole 
witness, Catherine Coffey, only witnessing the ceremony from an adjoinin 
ard without the privity of the parties. In 1844, the Reverend Samue 
| Beamish died intestate, leaving a son, at present a minor, Henry Albert 
Beamish. On the death of Dr. Beamish, his second son claimed the proper- 
| ty, as heir-at-law, and denied the legitimacy of Albert Beamish,. the elder 
son of Samuel. This led to an action. There was no dispute about the 
facts—the sole question was, whether or not the marriage of Samuel Beamish 
by himself, and in the absence of witnesses, was legal. The Court decided 
that the marriage, “ although clandestine and irregular, was valid’’; thereby 
establishing the legitimacy of Albert Beamish as the grandson and heir of 
| Dr. Beamish, and his right to the property. 





The Government have determined to prosecute the alleged Bible-burners 
at Kingstown. On Tuesday Mr. Corbalis, at the suit of the Crown, tendered 
| informations to the presiding Magistrate at Kingstown Police-office against 
| certain of the Redemptorist Fathers for their participation in the outrage. 
The informations were sworn to, and summonses ordered to be issued, which 
will be heard some day in the course of the ensuing week. 


Mr. Beacham, who was fired at and wounded in King’s County, is re- 
| covering. Though several persons have been arrested for the crime, no con- 
| elusive evidence to convict appears to be forthcoming. 
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SCOTLAND. | 


A soirée in honour of the Allies in the Crimea, got up for the “ middle 


and working classes ’’ of Glasgow, who could not attend the “ high-priced | 


demonstration ” over which the Duke of Hamilton presided, took place 
on Thursday, in the City Hall. Dr. Nichol, Professor of Astronomy in 
the University of Glasgow, presided, and was one of the chief speakers. 
Among the others were, Professor Blackie, of the University of Edinburgh, 
the Reverend Mr. Crosskey, Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. W. Forbes. 
Professor Nichol referred to the late banquet, representing every con- 
ceivable party in Glasgow, but needing this one to supplement it. 
“Gentlemen, there was one occurrence at that meeting which struck me 
much. When replying to compliments worthily paid to our Municipality, 
the Lord Provost modestly, but very firmly, said that, although, from the 
character of this city, such disturbances of commercial relations as are in- 
separable from a state of war must scriously affect the welfare and position of 
multitudes within it, he did not believe there was any opposition of feeling 
in Glasgow on the grave topic now engrossing so much of all our thoughts— 
any doubt as to the justice of this war, or hesitation as to the necessity of its 
vigorous prosecution. (Loud applause.) Knowing, as I do, gentlemen, how 
greatly men’s opinions as to politics, and much else, are modified by their 
personal and immediate interests, I listened to that declaration with un- 
mingled pride. I wish it to be read over all England—I wish it especially 
to be known in Manchester—and I trust that the famous St. Petersburg 
newspaper, the Invalide Russe, will age the significant fact to the next 
edition it publishes of the speeches of Mr. Cobden, Mr. George Thompson, or 
any other member of any impossible Coalition Cabinet. It is, gentlemen, our 
intention tonight to supplement the d tration of the important meeting 
I have referred to. Representing more particularly the masses of our peo- 
ple, we are here, I understand, to say emphatically—under already sharp 
experience of many of the privations of war, and under the most solemn 
sense of our responsibilities at such a crisis—that with us there is not, and 
shall not be, any form or manner of flinching ; and that we sympathize most 
heartily with what we know as the determination of the masses of the whole 
empire, to refuse our moral support to every Minister who, through infirmity 
of will or impurity of purpose, shall show himself inadequate to the oc- 
casion—an occasion that in unworthy hands must lead to the worst dis- 
asters, but which, if duly treated—and may God and His good Providence 
direct us—must issue in results that will recall the grand days of the Ar- 
or and be, like them, wherewithal to nourish the devotion and self- 





sacri 
the war thus far have been unimportant. They have checked the pro- 

of Russia Southward, and have rebuked her power on all sides, 
* Successes like these, gentlemen, are in my opinion so important—such 
achievements are so satisfactory—that although my convictions are profound 
that there are other and more serious accounts the settlement of which will 
be forced on us by this Muscovite, I cannot but find it in my heart to blame 
excessively any over-sanguine statesman who might state that, as our prime 
object in undertaking this war is virtually accomplished, the time is not 
remote at which we may expect peace with Russia. Certainly a very vain 
expectation! On terms such as we can alone accept, Russia at this stage 
may make a truce with Europe, but depend upon it she will never make a 
peace. Mr. Gladstone never uttered a truer word than his former expres- 
sion, that the taking of Sebastopol rather plicated than ded affairs, 
It affronted Russia, and in the mean time stopped her; but it is worse than 
folly to imagine that it has lessened by one iota either Russia’s power 
or ambition, or enfeebled her resolve to strive for universal dominion. 
Will any one tell me how the capture of Sebastopol, or Russia’s 
flight beyond the Caucasus, shall affect her authority in the Baltic? 
How can it mitigate the oppressive weight now resting on Germany ? 
How will it emancipate Denmark from the terrors of that fatal treaty 
of London, or restore a true national independence to Sweden? No- 
thing, I confess, has amazed me more, in all our discussions concerning 





these ve affairs, than the forwardness of statesmen and other dis- | 


tinguished men, to place it on record that we do not desire what they are 
pleased to call the dismemberment of Russia. Dismemberment! have these 
noble lords and honourable gentlemen ever read history? And will they be 
good enough to point to me one solitary instance in which guarantees were ever 


taken against an encroaching and dangerous state unless by the very thing that | 


they call dismemberment? Are they ashamed of the great times of our Eliza- 


beth? Was Spain not dismembered ? Or of the times of William the Third | 
and Marlborough? Was Louis the Fourteenth at that time not dis- | 


membered? And still of briefer memory, who hesitated to check the grand 
Napoleon by doing the very thing that all policy calls on us at present to 
——* erecting an independent barrier state? They say there are dif- 
ficulties. 

Or is it not rather that we are too apt to grant to the wolf what we would 
refuse to the lion? The erection of that barrier state, gentlemen, so far 
from being difficult, so far from being visionary, would, I believe, be hailed 
by every European statesman and country beyond the frontiers of Muscovy, 
as the true and perfect solution of existing embroilments, and our perfect 
safeguard. Would Sweden, think you, hesitate to accept Finland again and 
the Aland Isles, and so to unite herself with the West, if she knew that an 
independent Poland would rest on her flank? And Germany, stricken now 
by no unnatural fear—inasmuch as her oppressive master is within a few 
days of unobstructed march on either of her capitals—is it possible to 


imagine that she who, through effect of that terror, not only dares not join | 


ice of our children’s children.” He denied that the results of | 


Would gallant Poland, if revived, not be as strong as Belgium? | 


Fortiqn and Calouial, 

France.—The Court of the Emperor on Sunday was attended by M. de 
Duc, Minister in Norway; Count Levenheilm, Minister of Sweden and 
Norway in Paris; Baron Brockhausen, Prussian Minister at Brussels; 
Count Bernstorff, Prussian Minister in London; and Count Lavradio, 
Portuguese Minister in London. 

In company with the Emperor and Empress, on Saturday, the Duke of 
Cambridge visited Marly, and the tombs of the Empress Josephine and 
Queen Hortense at Rueil. On Friday, the Duke accompanied the Em- 
peror to a cavalry review at Satory. 

The Paris correspondent of the Guardian, déscribing the close of the Ex- 
position, marks the character of the applause bestowed upon the Emperor 
as something peculiar— 

‘“* Never did Louis Napoleon and his Empress make their appearance in 
public amidst such demonstrations of popularity, and even of affection, on 
the part of their subjects, or ever display so much ease and satisfaction in 
their own bearing under the consciousness of this change of sentiments, or 
at least of manners. The scene bore almost the resemblance of a recoucilia- 
tion after a long quarrel, as if both partics had determined to forget the past 
and open a new account upon a better understanding. The reception was 
certainly the warmest and most cordial I have ever seen given to a French 
Sovereign in his own country. I do not pretend to analyze the feeling, or 
say how deep it might be, or how long it may last, or whence it immediately 
took its origin. Perhaps the extreme beauty of the scene—which I still 
vainly attempt to describe—the animation inherent in so vast an assemblage 
of spectators, the bright sunshine which shone down upon so many brilliant 
colours ‘in sweet confusion blended’—above all, perhaps, the strains of 
sublime music which swept at intervals through the building— 

* Now loud, now low, now deep, 
Wakening up each Fancy’s sleep ’— 

perhaps all these causes had their share in the effect produced, and aroused 
feelings fervent in their display though transient in the excitement of the 
moment. I only chronicle the outward signs, and feel sure I am right when 
I pronounce them to have been as great a change in themselves as that which 
they also evidently wrought in the bearing and physiognomy of those who 
| were the objects of them.” 


|  Avsrrta.—The Concordat between Rome and Austria was signed on 
the 18th of August ; it is now promulgated by an Imperial patent, dated 
5th November 1855, and published at length in our own journals. 

In the patent, Francis Joseph the First, ** by the grace ot God Emperor of 
Austria, King of Hungary — | Bohemia, King of Lombardy and Venice, of 
Dalmatia, Croatia, Slavonia, Galicia, Lodomeria, and Illyria, and King of 
Jerusalem,” &c., declares that his object in ascending the throne was to re- 
new and strengthen the moral foundations of social order; hence the rela- 
tions of Church and State are brought into accordance with the laws of God, 
and the present concordat is the result. The stipulations contained in it 
“are to have legal force throughout the empire from the moment of the 
publication of this patent.” There are two exceptions: (1) where the 
superintendence of Crown lands is not in accord with the 8th article of the 
concordat, existing regulations will remain in force, until the Emperor shall 
have fulfilled his intention of making the superintendence harmonize with 
the new stipulations; (2) existing laws relative to the matrimonial union 
of Catholic subjects will remain in force until the necessary changes shall 
have been made in the existing laws, and the episcopal matrimonial courts 
shall have been introduced into provinces where they have not hitherto 
acted. 

The concordat consists of thirty-six articles, embodying the following pro- 
visions. The Roman Catholic religion shall ever be maintained, in all its 
rights und privileges, throughout the Austrian empire and its dependencies. 
The ** Roman Pope” shall have “ direct communication”’ with the bishops, 
clergy, and oe “This communication has not therefore in future to 
depend on the ruler of the country, but is completely free.” Archbishops 
and bishops are to have free communication with the clergy and inhabitants, 
and the right to do everything belonging to the government of their sees 
which accords with canonical law. ‘That is—to appoint priests, vicars, and 
counsellors; to ordain, or refuse to ordain persons desiring to enter the 
church ; to establish smaller livings ; found, unite, or divide rectories ; order 
public prayers and pilgrimages and arrange burials ; convoke and hold pro- 
vincial councils and episcopal synods, and publish the resolutions therein 
agreed to, 

~The whole course of instruction of the Catholic youth, both in public and 
private schools, must accord with the Catholic religion ; they will be super- 
intended by the bishops, who will sce that no objects of study are introduced 
incompatible with the Catholic faith. No one can teach theology without 
episcopal permission ; and theological professors, not ony rae by 
the bishop, can only be chosen from candidates selected by him. ‘In the 
gymnasia or middle-class schools for Catholic youth, only Catholic professors 
or teachers can be appointed. The bishops will settle the religious books 
used in the schools. Public schools will be under clerical superintendence,” 
but the chief inspector will be appointed by the Emperor, “ from among the 
individuals chosen by the bishop.” 

The archbishops and bishops will freely point out as dangerous the books 
which are injurious to religion and morality, and turn true believers from 
reading them ; “ the Government will take proper measures for keeping such 


the Allies, but has been so reduced that she could see her own great river, | books from being spread over the empire.” 


the Danube, torn from her, in the face of distinctive treaties, almost without 
& remonstrance,—is it conceivable, I ask, that Germany should remain in- 


sensible to the truth of Lord Palmerston’s statement, that, most of all, the | 


restoration of Poland is a question of security for Germany ?”’ 

Professor Blackie reported his experience of the “ blighting influence” 
of Russia in Germany. 

“T have studied in ge I have revisited it since, and have spent | 
three months in it lately, where I had opportunities of studying Russia | 
through its influence upon Germany.” He yg to say, that although | 
Germany was so split up into omall states, that Russian influence could be 
employed so as to overbear the sentiments of the people and keep them in 
continual dread, yet the heart of the German people generally is with the | 
Western Powers. The Germans are an unfortunate and oppressed people, 
much more to be pitied than blamed. The Germans are panting for an 
opportunity to show the Western Powers that they are the true friends of | 
liberty ; but Russia lies like an incubus upon her spirit. 





A memorial to the Queen has been got up at Leith for a commutation of | 
the sentence on Mr. Philip, on the grounds of its undue severity and his ad- 
vanced age, 





The “Governor’s House” in Stirling Castle—a very ancient structure, 
and containing “the Douglas's room,” where King James the Second stabbed 
the Earl Douglas who visited him under a safe-conduct—has been entirely 
destroyed by fire. It contained a good deal of property belonging to officers 
of the Stirlingshire Militia. The cause of the fire is not known. 





| their dignity and calling; an 


* As all clerical processes, and particularly those which have reference to 
faith, the sacraments, clerical duties, and obligations and rights connected 
with the priesthood, belong exclusively to the clerical courts, in such cases 
| the spiritual judge will give sentence. The latter has also in questions of 

marriage to decide according to the canonical laws, and particularly accord- 

ing to the ordinances of Trent, and only to refer the civil consequences 

arising from marriage to the temporal judge.” They will decide whether 

betrothments exist, ‘‘and how far they can be made impediments to mar- 

riage. 

Bishops can punish the clergy who do not wear clothing in keeping with 

if shall not be impeded “in the infliction of 

ecclesiastical punishments on all believers who offend against the ordinances 

and laws of the Church.” The spiritual courts will decide as to right of pa- 

tronage, but the civil courts will decide on the succession to the right of pa- 
tronage. 

“In consideration of the times, the Papal Chair consents that the purely 
temporal affairs of the clergy—such as right of property, debte, and inhwsit- 
ances—shall be examined into and decided on in temporal courts.” For the 
same reason, priests guilty of criminal offences are to be tried in the tem~- 
poral courts, the bishop being duly notified of the fact; but convicted priests 
are to be separated from civil delinquents, and imprisoned in a monastery or 
other ecclesiastical building. : Baan fn 

The Emperor must not suffer “the Catholic Church and its faith, its li- 
turgy, and its institutions, to be contemned by word, deed, or writing, or its 
dignitaries or ministers impeded in the practice of their duties, particularly 
when it is the question of the maintenance of the faith, of the laws of morality, 
or of the discipline of the Church.”’ He must not allow anything to be done 
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that will make “‘the servants of the sanctuary” contemptible: and all au- 
thorities must be instructed to “‘exbibit the reverence and respect which are 
due not only to archbishops and bishops but to the priesthood.” 

The Papal Chair may found new or change the boundaries of existing sees, 
but in such cases it will communicate with the Imperial Government. In 
the chvive of bishops, the Emperor will continue to take the advice of 

ishops. All metropolitans and bishops will take this oath of fidelity—* I 
swea 1 promise on God’s holy Gospel, as it beseems a bishop, obedience 
and y to your Imperial, Royal, Apostolic Majesty, and to your illus- 
trious successors. At the same time, I swear and promise not to share in any 
communications or councils which could endanger the public peace, and not 
to maintain any suspicious connexions either within or without the frontiers 
of the empire ; and if 1 should learn anything that could bring danger to the 
State, to neglect nothing which could avert it.”’ LEcelesiastics may dispose 
of their property by will, according to the canonical laws, except episcopal 
insignia, clurch-robes, and books. ‘The custom of disposing of deaneries by 
public competition will where it already exists be adhered to. * The ne= 
cessity of noble birth or titles of nobility is done away with,” except where 
i conditions belong to the foundation. Rectories will be filled by public 
conipetition ; where the right of advowson exists the patron will appoint one 
of three persons selected by the bishop. Asa “ proof of his extreme be- 
nevolence,”’ the Pope grants the Emperor “ the right of presentation to all 
prebends «nd livings when the advowson belongs to religious or educational 
foundations,’ on condition that he choose one of three selected by the 
bishop. Cuurch property will be administered in accordance with canonical 
institutions, The Bishops are free to introduce new orders of regular cle 
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of Christ. Ias it not been, in fact, such crowns that the most pious kings 
and princes have worn since David, Jehosaphat, Constantine, Vladimir the 
Great, until Dimitzil, our hero of the Don, and finally thy patron, Alexan- 
der Newsky ? 

** * Have courage, and let not thy soul become weak at the sight of these 
smoking brands,’ said the Prophet to the warrior king Akakz, when the two 
kingdoms of Israel and Assyria united against him in an unjust war. How 
closely do these works of the prophet apply to us and our enemies! This 
unhappy France, is she not, in truth, the brand which for half a century has 
carried fire throughout the entire world? And the proud but today abased and 
jeopardized Britain, what is she, if not the other brand, which, after being 
extinguished for two centuries, recommences to smoke in the midst of a 
yawning gulf? And we also will say with the Prophet, ‘Let not thy soul 
grow weak at the sight cf these two smoking brands before us." Ata sign 
from the Most High the winds abate and the rain falls to fertilize our fields. 
These brands depart, and Russia, protected by God, recovers itself for the 
joy of her chief and for the wellbeing even of her own enemies. 

* Enter, then, O pious Sovereign, the temple where thy august father 
lately came in the depth of the night to raise towards Heaven his thanks for 
having escaped the tempest and shipwreck. Enter, and in thy turn raise 
with us thy prayers to the King of Kings for the cessation of the tempest 
which now rages both upon sea and land. May Heaven grant that this 
temple may again see thee kneeling before God, but then only to render ac- 
knowledgments and to give thanks. Amen.” 

The remainder of the day was occupied in reviewing the troops, visit- 


| ing the military hospitals, and inspecting the whole of the coast-batteries. 


both sexes ; but the episcopal authorities will consult the Imperial Govern- | 


‘the Church may acquire new property ; 1 
violable ; it cannot be sold or mortgaged to a large extent without the con- 
sent of the Emperor and the Pope. ‘The religious fund will be managed in 
tie name of the Church. To supply any deficiency, the Emperor will give 
his assistance, “nay, if the times allow it, he will even give greater assist- 
ance.’ ‘the fund augmented by the revenues of vacant livings, will be ap- 
plied exclusively to Catholic institutions. 

* During the recent convulsion, the tithes were abolished by civil laws in 
many parts of the Austrian territory, and [as it is impossible, for peculiar 
reasons, to 
ness, at the request of his Majesty, and in consideration of public peace, 
which is of the highest importance for religion, permits and orders, without 
prejudice to the rights of the Church, the tithes to be raised where they still 
exist. Instead of the tithes in the other places, and as indemnification for 
the same, the Imperial Government has promised the revenues of ieal pro- 
perty or assignations on Government Stock to all and every person who has 
a right to demand tithes,” 

All laws, ordinances, and arrangements, which are in opposition to the 
concordat, are henceforth abrogated, and the concordat becomes a law of the 
land throughout the empire. 

Signed on behalf of the Pope by Michael Cardinal Viale Prela, and on 
half of the Emperor by John Othmar von Rauscher, Prince Archbishop of 
Vienna. 

Pressta.—The privileges of thirteen mediatized Prussian Princes, 
abolished by the Prussian constitution of 1848, have been restored by the 
King. Ali the privileges pertaining to the “ immediate nobles ’’ before 
the ist January 1848 are also restored. 

M. de Vineke, the well-known Prussian Liberal, has declined to sit for 
Tagen. Why?—it is stated that, a short time after his election, the 
King of l’russia passed through Hagen, where he met a very warm re- 
ception. Ile said on that occasion, ** This reception gives me the great- 
est pleasure, proceeding as it does from a town which has elected as De- 
puty to the Chamber one of my enemies.” These words determined M. 
de Vincke to resign, 

Some time since, Mr. Curtis, a Prussian subject, acting as English 
Consul at Cologne, was convicted of having enlisted recruits for the Bri- 
tish Foreign Legion, and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. The 
Prussian Government objected to the sentence, on the ground of its being 
inadequate to the offence, and brought it as an appeal case before the 
higher correctional tribunal. The penalty of three months’ imprison- 
ment, decreed by the puisne Police Judge, has been raised to six months; 
and the Consul’s secretary, M. Kray, who had been acquitted, has been 
condemned to three months. 

Swepen.—The Moniteur conspicuously prints an account of the honours 
conferred on General Canrobert by the acclamations of the people 
and the attentions of the King. On the 12th November, “ invited to the 
Royal box at the Opera, the General was the object of a real ovation, 
On his arrival, the house greeted him with applause, and successively de- 
manded the national hymn of Sweden and that of France. The King, 
who entercd the box shortly afterwards, received the most enthusiastic 
welcome.” 

General Canrobert was to call at Copenhagen on his return homeward. 

The Paris correspondent of the Worning Post makes the following state- 
ment respecting the mission of General Canrobert— 

“T am able to assure you that there is no foundation in the report of 
General Canrobert having been instrumental in forming an alliance with 
the Western Powers, which would cause Sweden to declare war with Russia, 
General Canrobert may have satistied himself as to the naval and military 
resources of Sweden, but nothing more. The relations between the Govern- 
ments of Stockholm and those of France and England are precisely what 
they were before the General’s departure, highly satisfactory.” 

Rvussia.—The Journal de St. Petersbourg announces that the Emperor 
returned to his capital on Monday. Some further particulars of his doings 
in Southern Russia have been made public. 

The particulars of the Czar’s doings at Odessa on the 4th November 
have been officially made public. He arrived on the evening of the 3d, 
accompanied by Duke George of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and was received 
by the heads of all the departments, civil and military, at the palace of 
Prince Woronzoft. Next day, being Sunday, he first received the civil 
and military employés, and afterwards the Odessa merchants, who pre- 
sented bread and salt. To the latter he “ expressed his entire reliance on 


ment. 
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and once acquired, it is in- | 


| on the Sth, and arrived at Simpheropol on the same day. 


ise them again throughout the whole of the empire] his Holi- | 


In the evening the Emperor gave a grand banquet to the authorities. 
Early in the morning of the 5th he returned to Nicolaief. 

The Emperor left Nicolaief on the 7th instant, passed through Perekop 
At Simpheropol 
he was received by Prince Gortschakoff ; and on the 10th he proceeded 
to Backshi-serai. 

* During his journey,” says the Invalide Russe, “the Emperor inspected 
different divisions of the army in the Crimea; and on the 10th of November 
his Majesty visited the troops in the advanced positions from the North side 
of Sebastopol as far as Mackenzie’s Farm. In these different inspections, the 
Emperor was completely satisfied, not only with the perfect state of these 
brave troops, but particularly and still more so with their healthy and 
Vigorous appearance.” 

Advices from St. Petersburg state that on the 9th instant, at the Em- 
peror’s command, the Minister of the Interior declared that St. Peters- 
burg was no longer in a state of siege. 

The following telegraphic despatch was received yesterday. 

“ Berlin, Thursday.—A telegraphic despatch from St. Petersburg an- 


| nounces that the Emperor has ordered the consideration by his Council of a 


| tion of naval affairs. 


| had befallen the Allies. 


plan, his own, of another levée en masse to take place throughout the em- 
pire, and form the third ban. The Russian War Minister has issued an 
order, with the object of introducing more uniformity into the administra- 
Nicolaieff is confided to the care of General Luders, 
who, next to Gortschakoff, is invested with chief authority in the South.” 


Tue Crimea.—The intelligence from the Crimea is of a fragmentary 
character, and does not report progress in any direction except that of 
roadmaking. 

Telegraphic despatches from Marshal Pélissier and General Codrington 
were received, on Monday, giving an account of a serious disaster that 
The French despatch was as follows. 

“ Sebastopol, November 16, six p.m.—Our park of artillery (called Park 
of the Mill) near Inkerman was partly destroyed yesterday at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, by the explosion of three magazines, containing altogether 
30,000 kilogrammes of powder, 600,000 cartridges, 300 charged shells, and 
other projectiles. The ignited materials, hurled to a distance, caused a 
violent conflagration in the English park next to ours, and there also partial 
explosions took place. At six o’clock the English and French workmen were 
masters of the fire. Our loss consists of 30 killed, including two officers, and 
some hundred wounded, among whom are ten officers. Lowever sad such 
an event is, we must still congratulate ourselves that the consequences have 
not been more serious and disastrous. I am not able to state the losses of 
our allies ; I believe they are about the same as our own. As nearly always 
happens in similar cases, it is ditficult to ascertain the cause of the first ex- 
plosion. ‘his is certainly a very lamentable accident; but our stores are so 
considerable that the resources of the army are not in the slightest degree 
affected by it.’’ 

General Codrington’s message contained some additional particulars. 

“ Sebastopol, Nov. 16.—A very heavy explosion of a store of powder at the 
French siege train took place at about three p.m. yesterday; it communi- 
cated fire to our siege-train close to it, where there was no powder, but some 
naval live shells, most of which were removed; but the loss of life and da- 
mage done is considerable. The great explosion threw shell over the cam 


| of our siege-train; the huts of the First Brigade being entirely damaged, 


the Most High, that He will grant a happy issue to this war, raised | 


uguiust us by nations whom we have constantly nourished with our 
bread; and his conviction that, after the conclusion of an ‘honourable 
peace, the commerce of Odessa will resume its original importance.” 
After this ceremony, the Czar went to the cathedral. Here he was re- 
ceived at the entrance by the Archbishop Innocent, who accosted him in 
these terms—- 


“Pious Sovereign, thou hast scarcely put on the crown of thy ancestors | 


when it has pleased Providence to surround it with thorns. Our bodily eyes 
are not accustomed to see such an ornament sparkle on the head of kings, 
but the eyes of faith see in it, with piety and respect, a souvenir of the crown 


but not by fire. All officers and men were on the spot at once, and worked 
with good will and energy, and 1 saw all safe when I quitted at 7 p.m. 

** Killed—Deputy Assistant-Commissary Yelion, R.A., and 21 non-com- 
missioned officers and men. Wounded—Lieutenant Dawson, R.A., lost his 
leg below his knee ; Lieutenant Robert, dangerously in the arm ; Lieutenant 
Eccles and Assistaut-Surgeon Reade, 2d Battalion Rifle Brigade, slightly ; 
116 brigade commissioned officers and men, of whom 47 slightly. Missing— 
4 rank and file.” 

The anniversary of the battle of Inkerman on the 5th November was 
celebrated in the English camp by bonfires and revelry. The soldiers 
brought up tar from Sebastopol, set it ablaze, and performed an impro- 
vised torch-dance round the flames. The celebration also went on in the 
tents and huts, and was kept up to a late hour. 

In the Crimean correspondence it is stated that Sir Colin Campbell 
was offered the command at Malta; that he replied by saying if he was 
in the way the authorities should say so, but he would not give up the 
command of the division while it remained in front of the enemy. It is 
also said, but we believe inaccurately, that when Sir William Codrington 
was appointed, Sir Colin immediately asked for leave of absence ; and the 
camp gossip considers the two facts as cause and effect. This, however, 
seems to be incorrect. The Globe of last night states that Sir Colin will 
return to the Crimea when his leave of absence expires. 

Colonel Cameron of the Forty-second Regiment has been appointed to 
the command of the Highland Division during the absence of Sir Colin 
Campbell. 

It seems now to be settled that the Heavy Brigade will winter at 
Scutari, and the Hussar Brigade at Ismid—a sheltered spot at the head 
of a deep inlet of the Sea of Marmora. 

The correspondent of the Zimes who writes from the camp in the 
Tchernaya—a judicious observer—points out with great distinctness the 
difference in the training of the French and the English soldiers, as il- 
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lustrated in the matter of roadmaking. The English, with much aid 
from home—“ navvies ” and what not—construct “ magnificent’’ roads, 
which will be “lasting monuments” of their presence in the Crimea. 
The French, almost independent of home, construct their roads and huts 
for themselves as they need them, sufficient for temporary purposes and 
no more. The English are dependent, the French are independent. 
Eyen the Piedmontese beat the English in these matters. 

Sir Edmund Lyons transmitted a telegraphic message to the Admiralty, 
—"* the successful activity of Commodore Osborn in the Sea of 
Azoff. 

“ Varna, 7 15 p.m.—Captain Sherrard Osborn reports that on the 5th 


and 6th instant, a flotilla under his orders, in the Sea of Azoff, destroyed | 
enormous quantities of grain and forage, of this year’s harvest, which was | 


compactly stacked in six tiers, extending two miles along the coast, near 
Gheisk liman, ready to be conveyed partly to the Crimean army, after the 
formation of the ice in the Gulf of Azoff, and partly to the army of the Cau- 
casus, and which the enemy thought secure from any naval attack. By the 
skilfulness of the arrangements, and the manner in which they were exe- 
cuted by Captain Osborn, in which he was ably seconded by Commander 
John J. Kennedy, the enterprise was effected in the most brilliant manner, 
by landing on three points, under cover of the gun-boats of the Allies, in the 
face of not less than 4000 cavalry and infantry. Our loss amounted to only 
six wounded.” 

There was some talk in the camp of an expedition to Kaffa; and 
reports are current that General Wrangel, at the head of a considerable 
force, is menacing Kertch and Yenikale. 

A Supplement to the Gazette of Tuesday contained a despatch from Sir 
Edmund Lyons, enclosing despatches from the commander of the flotilla 
in the Sea of Azotf. From these we learn the doings of the flotilla 
between the 10th and 25th October. On the night of the 10th, Lieutenant 
Commerell, of the Weser, caused a prize- boat to be carried over the Spit of 
Arabat, and launched in the Putrid Sea. Embarking in this boat, with Mr. 
Lillingston, mate, Quartermaster Rickard, and two seamen, he rowed across 
to the mouth of the Salghir and Karasu rivers. Leaving the mate 
and one seaman in the boat, and taking the others with him, he forded 
the river, marched two-and-a-half miles up its bank, and, setting fire to 
large stacks of corn and forage, (400 tons,) totally destroyed them. In 
returning, the little party was hard pressed by the Cossacks. The sea- 
man sank in the mud, but Rickard gallantly rescued him under fire; and 
all three gained the boat, and returned to the Weser, without accident. 
On the 15th instant, Lieutenant Day, of the Recruit, landed a party in 
the face of the enemy on Whitehouse Spit, and burnt seven boats, many 


new fishing-nets of great length, five large new fishing establishments, | 


full of quantities of fishing-tackle and other gear. On the 20th, Lieu- 
tenant Campion, of the Ardent, destroyed three boats on Crooked Spit. 
On the 24th, Captain Osborn, of the Vesuvius, landed a party of marines 
and small-arm men on Whitehouse Spit, and destroyed cight rifle-pits, 
eleven boats, and a large fishery; while Liéutenant Day destroyed, in 
the neighbourhood of Mariopol, two large fisheries and some fine launches, 
mounted on regular travelling land-carriages. Captain Osborn, the se- 
nior naval officer, says— 

“ The extraordinary efforts made by the enemy to prosecute their fisheries 
upon this coast are the best proof of their importance. They sometimes 
move down 200 or 300 soldiers, who escort large launches placed upon ear- 
riages and arabas drawn by oxen laden with nets and gear, as well as fisher- 
men to work them. The fish directly they are caught are carted off into the 
interior ; and when it is remembered that we have destroyed some 100 and 
odd launches upon one spit alone, some idea can be formed of the immense 
quantity of fish consumed on this coast ; and, in proof of its being a large 
item in the sustenance of Russian soldiers, 1 would remind you that hun- 
dreds of tons of salted and dried fish were found and destroyed by us in the 
first destruction of the military depdts at Genitchi in May last.” 

Turxry.—No further news has been received of the progress of Omar 
Pasha, or of the state of Kars. It is said, indeed, but on doubtful au- 
thority, that the fuilure of the 29th September had deranged the intellect 
< General Mourayvief, and that he is no longer capable of commanding 

e army. 

At Constantinople there has been a serious encounter between the 
French and the Tunisian Contingent—the latter being the aggressors. 
Several men were killed and wounded, and a considerable force was re- 
quired to quell the disturbance. As the animosity of the Tunisians to- 
wards the French is deep-seated, they are to be shipped for Asia. 

The arrest of the British Commissariat officer Thier, or Turr, at Giur- 
givo, has caused some sensation. It appears that this officer was engaged 
in forwarding horses purchased in Hungary for the use of the Turkish 
Contingent. His residence was at Rustchuck, but he frequently crosssd 
to Giurgevo, where, on the 1st November, he was recognized by former 
comrades, and arrested. The arrest was managed in this way: one of the 
officers held him in friendly conversation, while another marched up six- 
teen men. An eye-witness describes the scene — 

“ He was ordered to strip off his British cavalry frock; this he refused : it 
was torn from his back, and an Austrian capote thrust on him; and, in 
place of his gold-laced cap, they put on his head, in derision, a light blue 
cas such as is worn by the common soldiers in the Hungarian regiments, 
telling him, ‘ it was fit he should wear the same clothes as those in which he 
had deserted.’ He was then motioned into a carriage and, being surrounded 
by bayonets, reluctantly obeyed. The officer in command taking the seat at 
his side, and a soldier mounting the box, the carriage proceeded at a slow 
pace under the escort of the guard to the prison, where he is now lying. Of 
this arrest I was an eye-witness.” 

_The British Consul, Mr. Colquhoun, instantly waited on Count Coro- 
nini, and demanded Turr’s liberation. But Coronini replied— 

“TI know no Colonel Turr, but one Turr, a deserter, whose name was 
—_ upon the public gibbet at Funfkirchen for five weeks. Savez-vous, 

onsieur, que j'ai le pouvoir de le pendre?’’ “Sur votre responsabilité, 
votre Excellence,” replied Mr. Colquhoun. ‘Un deserteur,” shouted the 
Count, “je l’arréte partout od je le trouve, et si mon gouvernement m'or- 
donne A la rendre je casserai mon epée.” 

It is stated that Lord Elliot has applied to Count Buol for Turr’s re- 
lease, and that “the Cabinet of Vienna is quite disposed to accede” to 
his request; but that “in the mean time Turr will remain in the prison 
of Hermanstadt,” 

Gurrce.—A telegraphic despatch from Trieste, dated Wednesday, re- 
ta a of the Greek Chambers by King Otho, which took place 

e . 

“Tn his ~ me his Majesty declared that the Ministerial change which 

had taken place had been necessary in order to uphold the Royal dignity— 


| injured by yt pee | Cabinet. The King thanked the nation for the at- 

tachment it had evinced, and promised the politic maintenance of neutrality ; 
preserving, at the same time, the friendship of Foreign Powers. His Ma- 
jesty further expressed his expectation that a constant amelioration of com- 
merce and navigation would be experienced, in consequence of the resump- 
tion of old connexions—in fact, that a treaty had been concluded with Tur- 
key. A slight difference with the United States had been settled to the sa- 
tisfaction of all parties.” 

Iraty.—At the sitting of the Turin Chambers, on the 17th, Count 
Cavour made his financial statement. The revenue for 1854 was esti- 
mated at 125,061,000 francs; and although it had been reduced in con- 
sequence of an alteration of the tariff, yet the revenue received amounted 
to 126,630,000 francs. The presumed revenue for 1856 is 130,542,000 
francs, and the estimated expenditure for ordinary purposes 139,157,000 
| francs, giving an apparent excess of expenditure over income of 8,615,000 
francs ; but, owing to expiring annuities on the French loans, &c., the 
presumed deficit was 4,000,000 francs. In consequence of the war, how- 
ever, this deficit must be very much increased. Up to the 1st of January 
31,000,000 francs will have been expended on account of the war, and the 
expenses for the next year are calculated at 43,500,000 francs. ‘* Large 
sums,”’ as the Minister said, “but not tov much, considering the cholera, 
the loss of the Croesus, and the fact that supplying an army in a distant 
country which affords no support whatever is an unproved problein.” To 
; meet this war expenditure, there is the English loan of 50,000,000 francs; 
| which still leaves 18,500,000 frances to be provided for; and to this must 
be added the deficit of 1855 of 6,180,000 franes, and of 1856, calculated 
| at 4,000,000 francs, making altogether 28,680,000 francs, which cannot 

be supplied by taxation, and must therefore be made up by aloan. He 
proposes, therefore, to extend the issue of exchequer bills to the amount 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of 30,000,000 francs, in order to meet current demands, and to make a 
new loan for 30,000,000 francs. 

In taking his seat as President of the Chamber, M. Boncompagni re- 
marked on the concord subsisting in the Parliament and the nation— 
animated by “a love of free institutions, which combines the spirit of pro- 
gress and modern civilization—devotion to the Constitutional Monarchy 
of Savoy, whose destinies are irrevocably bound with those of Italy.” 

“ Happy,” said the President, “ are we in having preserved that flag, the 
| symbol of liberty and independence, which, while it floats in the hall in 
| which the Parliament of the nation is assembled, is unfurled also on the 
fields of battle where the fate of European civilization is contended for, and 
where the valour of our army has surrounded it with a glory that the coun- 
try hails as an augury of grand, prosperous, and glorious destinies.”’ 

The King of Sardinia departed from Genoa on Tuesday, for Mar- 
seilles, accompanied by a military suite, and the Duke de Grammont, the 
French Ambassador at Turin. ‘The Count de Cavour and the Chevalier 
d’Azeglio were to join the King at Lyons, 

Bricium.—The Belgian budget exhibits a considerable deficiency on 
the year; 8,646,415 francs, mainly caused by expenditure for national de- 
fence and in affording assistance to the poor. “ In adding that sum,” 
says the Emancipation, “ to the deficiency of 16,850,000 francs shown to 
exist at the last balancing of accounts of the Treasury, the total deficiency 
will amount to 25,496,415 francs. Supposing the floating debt to be con- 
solidated by a loan of from twenty to twenty-five millions, an augmenta- 
tion of taxes to the extent of a little over one million will suffice to re- 
establish an cquilibrium in our finances.” 








ane 
PMisrellaucons, 

The vacancies in the Ministry have been filled up, though not detini- 
tively. Mr. Labouchere has been appointed Secretary for the Colonies ; 
and in that capacity he took his seat at a Cabinet Council held on Tues- 
day. The office had been offered, it is stated, to Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
but declined by him. The Duke of Argyll has been or will be appointed 
Postmaster-General; but for the present he retains the office of Lord 
Privy Seal. A Lord Privy Seal, therefore, has yet to be found. 

The appointment of Mr. Labouchere was not publicly known in Lon- 
don till Monday. On that morning, the Daily Scotsman, published in 
Edinburgh, contained an announcement of the appointment, followed by 
an interesting account of the immediate progenitor of the new Secretary 
of State; showing that our far-North contemporary must have been 
sharply on the look-out. The story is this— 

“In anticipation of the possible revival of the ery about ‘aristocrati 
monopoly,’ and * family cliques,’ it may be stated, that though on one point 
appearances may be against him, Mr. Labouchere has not become and long 
been an influential public man by virtue of lineage or connexion, It is true 
that, a year or two ago, as we perceived, he incurred whatever blame is 
attachable to marrying a sister of Lord Carlisle and of the Duchess of Suther- 
land; but, in mitigation, he may, we believe, plead that he himself has 
nothing offensively ‘aristocratic’ in his derivation and claims, His lineage 
is similar to that of Sir Samuel Romilly and a remarkably large proportion of 
our eminent public men, descending from one of the French families expelled 
from their owa country by the revocation of the edict of Nantes. Mr, La- 
bouchere’s futher, in truth, was not even an Englishman by birth, though 
ultimately becoming one of our merchant princes. In the last volume, 
just issued, of M. Thiers’s ‘ Histoire du Consulat et de l’'Empire,’ there are 
some interesting facts regarding the history of the new Minister’s father. 
He had settled as a banker in Holland, and had there married a sister of the 
late Lord Ashburton; and when in that position, we find from M. Thiers’s 
volume that he was pitched upon by the French and Dutch Governments to 
proceed on a most important secret mission to the British Government in 
the interest of peace. In 1810, Napoleon, whether sincerely or not, desired 
to make pacitic | to this country ; and the person whom he (or ra- 
ther, in the first place, Fouché) employed to proceed on a secret mediatory 
mission to the British Cabinet, is described by M. Thiers as ‘M. de 
Labouchere, chef respectable de la premiére maison de banque de 
Hollande, associe et gendre de M. Baring, qui était de son cdté 
chef de la premiére maison de banque d’Angleterre.’ In other documents of 
the time, we find the emissary called Mynheer Peter Casar Labouchere. 
M. Labouchere, who was aided by his father-in-law, Mr. Baring, obtained 
a distinguished reception from the Marquis of Wellesley and the other chief 
members of the British Cabinet ; and is acknowledged to have performed his 
mission with great ability and integrity—acting in truth the part of a me- 

| diator in the interests of peace and commerce. At some subsequent period 
Monsieur or Mynheer Labouchere settled in London as a merchant and 
banker; where he attained, and his firm or family still retain, great wealth 
and commercial eminence, and where the new Colonial Secretary was 

| born. Perhaps these things are worth a passing mention, at a time when 
there is a ludicrous aptitude to raise a clamour against any public man who 

; happens to count kin or connexion with auy of the families of the aristocracy, 
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and especially, strange to say, with any of those families which have most 
distinguished themselves by an advocacy of popular rights.” 
The Daily Scotsman goes on to tell, that ‘thirty years since Mr. La- 


but these recent biographical facts are sufficiently known to our readers 
already. 


The New Yori: Herald published, and our own daily journals have 
copied, some statements derived from a Dr. Davega, who had arrived in 
New York “ direct from the Russian camp at Sebastopol, where he served 
in capacity of surgeon, on the medical staff.’ The “statements,” we 
need not refer to, except to say that they are such as only a New York 
editor would have listened to. Respecting the Doctor himself, some 
“ facts” have come out. Ie reports that when he left the Russian camp 
the Allies were in possession of the South side of Sebastopol. Yet Mr. 
G. F, Clark was travelling with the Doctor “ homeward-bound,” between 
Vienna and Cologne, “ some days previous to the fall of Sebastopol”! It | 
appears that Dr. Davega went out from Liverpool to Balaklava as a 
ship’s surgeon. ‘How he got into Sebastopol,” says the Liverpool Post, 
“is not known, and therefore doubted. On his return to Liverpool, he 
gave a deplorable account of the condition of the Russian army; but, 
this view not being acceptable in New York, he changed his colours, and | 
laid it on thick in another light!” 


Lord Chief Justice Jervis has been so much indisposed that he has been 
prevented from attending to his judicial duties. 

The Bishop of London is much better: he has been able to leave his bed. 

The Bishop of Gloucester, who was very ill last week, is now pronounced 
out of danger. 

Sir Colin Campbell met with a very hearty reception when he appeared at 
the United Service Club, on Saturday. 

The Bishop of Oxford was presented to the Emperor of the French on Sa- 
turday evening. 

General Van Halen, Conde de Peracampo, President of the Spanish Su- 
preme Tribunal of War and Marine, is dangerously ill at Madrid. 

The Duke and Duchess Montpensier have left Genoa for Spain, in a Span- 
ish war-ship. 

Mr. Smith O’Brien, who has been living with his family for some time in 
Belgium, has set out for a tour in Italy, accompanied by his eldest son. 


Major-General Markham, who for a short time commanded the Second 
Division of the British Army in the Crimea, died on Wednesday morning: 
he was only in his fiftieth year. General Markham was the son of Admiral 
John Markham. He entered the Army as Ensign in the Thirty-second Re- 
giment, in 1824. In 1837 he went with his regiment to Canada, and was 
wounded in four places at the action of St. Denis. He served through the 
Punjaub one in 1848-’49 ; he commanded a brigade at the first and 
second siege of Mooltan, and in the battle of Goojerat. He was appointed 
Adjutant-General of the British Army in India; then promoted to be Major- 
General, and placed in command of the troops at Peshawur. When recalled to 
serve in the Crimea, he made the journey from Peshawur to Calcutta, during 
the hot season, in the short space of eighteen days; and the fatal illness 
that carried him off is imputed to “the excessive fatigues of that journey.” 
General Markham commanded the Second Division at the attack on the 
Redan, and was present at the fall of Sebastopol. He arrived in England, 
invalided, on the 24th October. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks Week 
of 1845-'54. of 1855. 


























Diseases .scccsccccccccccceccccccccsecesesevesssceces « 269.9 eeoo 227 

, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variableseat, 43.1 sees 49 
Diseases ...++ PPTTTITITITTITTT TTT « 170.8 eeoe 170 

of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves,and Sense: 112.3 eese 109 

of the Heart and Blood-vessels .....seceeseseeees eoce 38.4 cooe 39 

of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration.... 177.3 eee. 171 

of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 62.6 sess 43 

of the Kidneys, &C, ....cceceeeeves . © BO coco 12 

, diseases of the Uterus, &c....... 9.1 cess 7 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c ° 8.3 cece 1l 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c..... 2-8 seve 1 
alformations. ... 4.3 sees 3 
Premature Birth 23.6 seve 30 
Atrophy.....00+ 24.2 cece 30 
O ccccece ° 41.7  ceee 37 
Budden, .crcsccesercceresccccccccccscseceses eeecccevececceveres 8.9 cece 13 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ...scsceeseesesese 31.0 coos 22 
Total (including unspecified causes) ......... secccccece 1047.4 975 


A military bakehouse on the Quai de Billy at Paris was destroyed by fire 
on Sunday evening. It was at first thought that the Exposition build- 
ing was on fire. Thousands rushed to look on the conflagration, which illu- 
minated Paris, and threw a bright copper tinge over the sky. At the first 
alarm troops were ordered out, and the fire-brigades were in motion; and 
water being plentiful, the fire was got under after burning four hours. Mar- 
shal Magnan and the Prefect of the Seine were present the whole time. 
Some idea may be formed of the extent of the establishment from the fact, 
that by the regulations stores were always kept on the premises to supply 
40,000 men for three months, and that upwards of 40,000 rations were pre- 
ema there each day. The official account states that ‘* only one store- 

ouse of corn, isolated from the other part of the building and from the mill, 
has been burnt. ‘The immense oy vipens of corn and flour remain, therefore, 
almost untouched ; and they will be soon again made complete by means ef 
corn purchased abroad, and whichis now being received or on its voyage.” 
It appears that two English non-commissioned officers, in undress, who are 
in Paris for the service of the English Government at the Universal Exhibi- 
tion, made themselves remarkable by the coolness with which they went in- 
to the greatest danger. The Minister of War, who had noticed their daring 
during the fire, requested them to call on him the following day, that he 
might personally thank them. 


The amount of the Patriotic Fund on the 16th of November was 
1,296,282/. 4s. 7¢. The numbers in receipt of relief were—widows, 2544; 
children, 3119; orphans who have lost both parents, 97. The annual ex- 
penditure at present is estimated at 65,000/. 

A martello tower on “the Spit” of the Isle of Grain, commanding the 
mouths of the Medway and the Thames, has just been completed. It has 
been a difficult task, from the low situation —the foundation rests on piles— 
and the exposure to rough weather. 

A eg eee od gun made of cast steel, by Messrs. Krupp of Essen in Prus- 
sia, for Captain Creuse of the Royal Engineers, was tested at Woolwich on 
Monday. It is supposed to have been the largest cast-steel gun ever made; 
it weighed between three and four tons, and had an outward covering of 





bouchere entered Parliament,” and received such and such appointments ; | noise of a cannonade, and ‘the Rooshians 
| 


| long, and weighing more than two hundredweight. At the first discharge 
the gun was torn to pieces. 

The other night, the people of Bootle were roused from their beds by the 
”? were supposed to have arrived : 
the activity of the garrison at the new fort had been tested by an order to 
repel the imaginary attack of an enemy. 











A granite obelisk, 144 feet high, is to be erected at Bodmin to the memory 
of the late General Sir Walter Raleigh Gilbert. 

Harlech Castle, on the coast of Merioneth, one of the fortresses erected by 
Edward the First to keep the Welsh in subjection, is now undergoing repair 
at the expense of Government. This is the third antique castle in Wales 
whose utter decay has recently been stopped by reparation. 

A “ Bread Inspector” has been appointed at Stockport, to check the 
fraudulent and cruel practice of selling short-weight bread to the poor. 

‘* Alice Grey” made a daring attempt to burn herself to death in Stafford 
Gaol, by taking the straw from her bed and setting it on fire. She was dis- 
covered and saved. 





A truly “ monster ”’ concert was given in the Exposition building at Paris 
on the 16th. There were 1250 performers, led by Berlioz and five assistants ; 
and the audience numbered 20,000. The structure is not suited for musical 
performances ; the piano passages were heard the most distinctly. 

The Paris Exposition, this season, has largely swelled the number of 
English passing through Boulogne. During last month the total was 17,006, 
against 10,661 in 1854; forthe year the number has been 123,254, against 
89,071 in 1854, 

The Journal de Bruxelles says that the King of Belgium will farther de- 
corate with the order of Leopold those Belgian exhibitors who have done 
honour to their country by deserving prizes in the Paris Exhibition. 


Letters from Rome mention that the Reverend Mr. Talbot, whose name 
has been repeatedly mentioned as one likely to be raised to high spiritual 
office in the Roman Catholic Church in England, has been appointed by the 
Pope to proceed to America, to regulate some affairs between the Transat- 
lantic Bishops and the Holy See. 

The mill of Alphen, on the Rhine, said by tradition to have been the birth- 
place of Rembrandt, has been destroyed by fire. 

Russia has made a seasonable discovery of strata of sulphur on both sides 
of the Wolga near Samara. The mineral is to be vigorously worked. 

Simpheropol, Nicolaief, and St. Petersburg, are now united by the electric 
telegraph. 

Large quantities of sulphur, saltpetre, and other contraband of war, are 
forwarded from Memel to Russia. The Prussian merchants charge but a 
small insurance for its passage over the frontier. 

The Journal de Constantinople says that M. Meynadier will open a theatre 
at Sebastopol in the spring. At Constantinople also the same director is 
about to establish a French theatre, where farce, drama, opera, and even the 
ballet, will be produced. 


The proprietor of a penny daily aompegen in Scotland was recently 
called upon by one of his subscribers and asked what allowance he would 
make if the subscriber were to discontinue the paper and take in the placard 
only, which was generally issued with it. The worthy proprietor, on asking 
the reason for this unusual _— was informed that there was always a 
vast deal more news in the placard than he could ever find in the paper,.— 
Liverpool Times. 

The public prosecutor of Berlin is rather “bothered” at present by an 
English Jew named Nathens. Nathens formerly gave evidence in a law 
court; he took an oath as a Protestant Christian—he was known to have 
taken part in Christian worship ; his evidence is alleged to have been false ; 
he is prosecuted for perjury; and he now turns round and asserts that he is 
a Jew, that he never was baptized, and that therefore his oath as a Christian 
was not binding! The public prosecutor has to prove, if he can, that Na- 
thens has been baptized. 


POSTSCRIPT. | 


The appeal which has been made by a Provisional Committee to secure 
attendance at the public ey | in Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday next, 
for the purpose of initiating the Nightingale Fund, will of course be suc- 
cessful, There cannot be the shadow of a difference in opinion or feel- 
ing on the subject. When Miss Nightingale first conceived the idea of 
ministering to the sick and wounded of the Hospitals in the East, her 
motive was as single-minded as it was natural. She had already much ex- 
perience in the care of a hospital. She possessed the means of indulging 
the desire that many must have felt to carry comfort to her suffering fel- 
low countrymen; she possessed the understanding which enabled her to 
discern the path, and, what is rarest, the courage to set the example 
of taking that path. The assistance which she immediately met from 
friends and from the Government, her reception in the East, the hu- 
manizing influence which the gentle conduct of the rough soldiers 
acknowledged, the immediate comfort that she gave, the perfect 
and continued success attending the impulse to general improvement 
in the administration of the hospitals, are facts which prove the 
sound sense and justice of the resolve that startled the public when it 
was first announced. Although none had anticipated her in her enter- 

rise, all without exception have given it the sanction of their sympathy. 

ler mission must have a permanent effect upon an important depart- 
ment of our military administration. The thorough accord between the 
resolution of Miss Nightingale and the deliberate feeling of the public is to 
be substantiated in the form of a testimonial ; and the fact that persons of 
station and influence press forward to identify themselves with the move- 
ment shows how general and spontaneous it is. It only needs, there- 
fore, extensive announcement of the public meeting, at which the Duke 
of Cambridge will preside, to secure an ample attendance, and the com- 
mencement of a national subscription. 








Rumours of a proximate dissolution of Parliament have sprung up 
within the last few days. On Tuesday, the Morning Herald expressed 
alarm at the alleged menace of a dissolution, and described it as an at- 
tempt to “knock out the brains of the Opposition.” Yesterday, the Times 
commented at some length on the character of a Parliament “ which has 
in so short a time outlived the topics, the ideas, the reputations, the 
political connexions which surrounded its birth”; and balanced the 








cast-iron, which made the total weight nine tons. The charge was twenty- 
five pounds of powder; the peculiar shot was of a conical shape, two feet 


arguments for and against a dissolution,—one argument in favour of it 
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being, that a general election would result in the exclusion of most of 
** the admirers of Russia,’’ who, acting in combination, can now damage 
a Minister and do the work of the Czar in the House of Commons. Al- 
though undecided in terms, the spirit of the paper was decidedly enough 
for a dissolution. 

This morning the Daily News prints the following as a “ political ru- 
mour’”’— 

** Tt was stated with confidence in Downing Street yesterday, that Lord 
Palmerston has determined upon an immediate dissolution; that the an- 
nouncement will be made public in the course of a few days ; and that the 
new Parliament will be called together early in February.’ 

The Morning Post, however, would seem to settle the question, but does 
not, by giving prominence to these few words— 

“* We have every reason to believe that Parliament will meet about the 
usual time, viz. the end of January or the beginning of February.” 


The King of Sardinia landed at Marseilles on Thursday morning. He 
was received by Colonel Edgar Ney and Lieutenant-Colonel de Vala- 
brégue, on the part of the Emperor; and by the Bishop of Marseilles, 
and the civil and military authorities of the district. For a short time he 
staid at the Prefecture; paid a visit to the Grand Duchess of Baden, who 
was staying at Marseilles; and, taking the train for Lyons, reached that 
town at six in the evening. At Avignon, the Archbishop paid his respects 
to the King at the station. At Lyons, he was met by the authorities, 
headed by Marshal Castellane. Throughout the route assembled crowds 
cheered his Majesty as he passed. On Thursday night he remained at 
Lyons; set out for Paris yesterday morning, and arrived there at half- 
= one. Prince Napoleon, the chief personages of the Emperor’s house- 

old, the Presidents of the Senate and Legislative Body, and the Pre- 

fects, awaited him at the railway-station, and escorted him in proces- 
sion along the quays, by the Hotel de Ville, and the Rue de Rivoli, 
to the Tuileries, where he was received by the Emperor. The streets 
were lined by applauding multitudes. 

General Simpson arrived yesterday at Marseilles, in the Telegraph 
steamer. The Telegraph passed the French squadron, under Admiral 
Bruat, with the Imperial Guard on board, in the Greek Archipelago. 


The Duke of Cambridge landed at Dover yesterday from Boulogne, and 
immediately proceeded to London. 


Accounts from Warsaw represent Prince Paskiewitsch as seriously ill. 
The King of Prussia has sent Dr. Schiénbein, the Court physician, to the 
suffering veteran. 

The following telegraphic despatch testifies to the activity of the troops 
at Eupatoria. 

“ Paris, Saturday Morning.—Despatches have been received giving an 
account of a coup-de-main effected by a detachment of General d’ Allonville’s 
force on the 23d, eight leagues to the North-of Eupatoria. At night, Ali 
Pasha, who had charge of the expedition, returned to camp, bringing 270 
oxen, 3540 sheep, 50 horses, and 50 waggons, all cagnunel from the Rus- 
sians.”” 

A letter from Constantinople, dated November 12, and published in 
the Moniteur, states that, according to the last accounts, Omar Pasha was 
expecting a battle. General Mouravief had detached a division in the 
direction of Kutais, and Turkish troops were moving from Batoum to try 
and cut them off. 

The Invalide Russe announces that a large number of the Allied forces 
embarked at Eupatoria on the 14th, and sailed Westward, 





The telegugh brings rumours of peace from Berlin. 

“ Berlin, Thursday Evening.—M. de Manteuffel has had two or three long 
interviews with the Baron de Budberg, the Russian Ambassador. These in- 
terviews are said to be for the settlement of new bases of negotiation, to 
emanate from Russia. The Baron de Budberg will lay them before the Czar 
on his almost immediate visit to St. Petersburg.” 


We can state authoritatively, that there are no present prospects of a 
Swedish alliance; and that the statements which have been published 
ting a “ military convention,” and its terms, are purely imaginary. 
The object of the mission of General Canrobert to Stockholm was the 
presentation to King Oscar of the grand cross of the Legion of Honour, 
and the cultivation of those good relations which subsist between the na- 
tions. The King and the people of Sweden have been both much flat- 
tered by the mission of so distinguished a soldier, and have emphaticall 
displayed their sympathy with the cause of the Western Powers: indeed, 
we may say that the verdict of public opinion which the Emperor Na- 
poleon invited in his late speech has in this case been clearly given.— 
Morning Post, Noy. 24. 


Lady Emmeline Stueart Wortley died at Beyrout on the 29th of Octo- 
ber. On the lst of May, while riding in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
her ~— had the misfortune to have her leg fractured by the kick of a 
horse. Notwithstanding, however, the weakened state of her constitution, 
she undertook a journey from Beyrout to Aleppo, returning by an unfre- 
quented road across the Lebanon to the former place. She reached Bey- 
rout on the 26th of October; but, in spite of the unremitting attentions of 
Dr. Saquet, the French Government physician, and two other medical gen- 
tlemen, her frame was so weakened and exhausted by the excessive fatigue 
of the journey, that she gradually sank. We are glad to hear that her Lady- 
ship’s daughter, Miss Stuart Wortley, who was also very unwell, having 
been attacked by an intermittent fever, is considered out of all danger.— 
Morning Paper. 





A summons to answer the charge of taking part in the recent outrage at 
Kingstown has been duly served upon one of the Redemptorist Fathers who 
was present on the occasion. The case will be heard at Kingstown Police- 
office on Monday next, at eleveno’clock. It was erroneously stated that in- 
formation had been sworn against two of the reverend gentlemen implicated 
in the transaction, but at present the case is only complete as regards one of 
the Fathers.— Dublin Correspondent of the Times. 


The Times of this morning contains a letter from Mr. John Mitchell of 
w, owner of the Janet Mitchell, in the matter of the ars, re- 
ey heard before Mr. Yardley. It shows that the question has a side 
that did not appear before the Magistrate ; brings charges of insubordination, 
breach of agreement, and general misconduct, against the Lascars; and as- 
serts that their wages had been paid. Mr. Mitchell looks upon himself as 
libelled by Mr. Yardley, and states that the case of the Lascars was brought 
into the Police Court at the instigation of sharpers in order to extort money. 








MONEY MARKET. 


. . . Stock Excuaner, Fripay Arrernoon, 
Preparations for the payment of 10 per cent on the April Loan of 
16,000,000/., and 15 per cent on the Turkish Scrip, due respectively on Tues- 
day and today, at a time when money commands a high rate of interest, pro- 
duced an adverse effect on the Funds at the beginning of the week; and on 
Monday Consols declined to 87}: they have since, on the average, shown 
great firmness, and have reached 894. Various reasons were assigned for the 
improvement,—among them, the destruction of Russian grain in the Sea of 
Azoff ; and the market has received considerable strength from large pur- 
chases, combined with a steady advance of about 1} per cent in the French 
Funds; it being reported in Paris that the contemplated treaty with 
Sweden had been arranged.. Yesterday’ no alteration was made in 
the Bank rate of discount; and our Funds recovered from a slight 
reaction. Today, Consols were dealt in at 882 1; after official hours 
they became weaker, and close at 88$ and 8S} 3 for Account. India 
Stock is 2 per cent higher this week. In a financial point of 
view, affairs both in this country and on the Continent are unchanged, 
The position of the Bank of France continues favourable. At the Bank 
of England, the demands for accommodation have been very numerous ; 
and the opportunity for compliance has been extended through receipts 
from the public for instalments on loans and other funds amountin 
to about 2,000,000/, In the Corn-market there has been no alteration; an 
in the Colonial the excitement has been less—Sugar, owing to Continental 
supplies, showing a tendency to reaction. The demand for silver for India 
has revived ; the Ava taking out 269,739/.; also 28,580/. in gold for Alexan- 
dria, Ceylon, and Madras. The West India steamer took out 4600/. The 
American steamer has brought 175,000/., which it is expected will be sent to 
France. At New York, there has been great depression in the Stock Market 
—from 5 to 15 per cent, through the advance in the Bank of England rate of 
discount. The gold expected from Australia, and now over-due, is estimated 
at from 600,000/. to 1,000,0007. 

The statement that Russia has been successful in arranging the loan re- 
cently alluded to at Berlin is not considered important. 

In Foreign Stocks, there has been very little alteration; but prices have 
been well maintained. Portuguese has improved 1; Turkish Four per 
Cents, }; Ditto Six per Cents, }. Notice has been given by the Ecuadorian 
Commissioner to the Colombian Bondholders, that the conversion of 21} per 
cent into Bonds representing the Foreign Debt of Ecuador will commence on 
the 26th instant. 

In Railways, the operations have been chiefly based upon the position of 
the English Funds. On Tnesday they were firm at an advance of 10s. to 12. 
They have been steady since, and in some cases there has been a further 
slight improvement. Great Western has been fluctuating, but on the whole 
is 10s, higher than last week, being 49} 50}: this partly arises from the cir- 
cular of the Chairman on the probability of a dividend for the half-year. 
a and North-Western is 933 4}. French Shares are from 5s, to lds, 

igher. 

. Saturpay, Twetve o’CLock. 

The English Funds are dull this morning, at 4 decline ; Consols for Money 
being 88} g, and for Account 88$ }. Exchequer Bills 12 8 discount. The 
bullion return by the Bank of England shows a small increase of 28,7867. 
In Foreign Stocks there is no change. Turkish Six per Cents 80} 3, Ditto 
Scrip 3} 3} discount. Railways are inactive—Eastern Counties, 8}; Lon- 
don and North-Western, 933; North British, 26}; Scottish Central, 1004; 
Scottish Midland, 74. 

SaTuRDAY, OnE o’CLOcK, 

The English Funds have recovered from the depression of the aos 
Consols leave off 883 } for Money and 88} § for Account. Exchequer Bills 
128 discount. Exchequer Bonds 9837}. In Foreign Stocks no change 
has taken place ; Equador has been done at 5, Spanish Passive 64, Turkish 
Six per Cents 80} 3, Ditto a 3} discount. 

Railways present very little difference, and the transactions have been few 
—Bristol and Exeter, 83; Caledonian, 55}; Eastern Counties, 8}; East 
Lancashire, 67 ; Great Northern A Stock, 71}; Great Western, 493; London 
and North-Western, 94; London and South-Western, 85}; Midland, 63; 
North British, 26}; North-Eastern—Berwick, 67}; Ditto Extension, 11}; 
Scottish Central, 100}; Scottish Midland, 74; Great Northern 5 per Cent, 
Redeemable at 10 per Cent Prem., 104}; Ditto 5 per Cent Scrip, Redeemable 
at 5 per Cent Prem., 7}; Eastern of France, 35; Grand Trunk of wm | 
A Issue, 9}; Great Western of Canada, 213; Great Luxembourg Constitu' 
Shares, 38. Joint Stock Banks—Australasia, 91}; Union of London, 30§. 
Miscellaneous—Australian Agricultural, 26}; Canada Government 6 per 
Cent January and July, 107}; Crystal Palace, 2); Peninsular and Oriental 


Steam, 68, 
3 per Cent Consols ......+- 583 | Danish 3 per Cents..... ooee S14 
Ditto for Account .......+++ Dutch 24 per Cents,........ 63 4 
3 per Cent Reduced ....... Ditto 4 per Cents....... coos 934 
New 3 per Cents .......000+ 8 Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 19 3 
Long Annuities ......+++.++ 4 Peruvian 4) per Cents...... 4 
Dame Stee coccccccccccese Ditto 3 per Cents.......... 
Exchequer Bills .........+++ Portuguese 4 per Cents 
India Stock ......... - 22 Russian 5 per Cents ., 


Ditto 44 per Cents..... 


Austrian 5 per Cents ) 
Spanish 3 per Cents... 





Brazilian 5 per Cents . y eee 
Belgian 44 per Cents .. . Ditto Deferred .........++ . 
Chifian 6 per Cents.....+++ | Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 


Danish 5 per Cents.... Swedish 4 per Cents...... 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 

An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 17th day of Noy. 1855. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Government Debt.... «...++. £11,015,100 
Other Securities 2 
Gold Coin and Bullion........ 
Silver Bullion. .....++seeeeees 


£24,661,760 


Notes issued ....0..see0-eeee £24 661,760 


"984,900 
10,661,760 


£24,661,760 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





i * Capital ......+++ £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 
_———— _ oe 3,220,897 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,124,848 
Public Deposits* esse 4,119,130 Other Securities .......+.+++6 17,787,150 
Other Deposits. ........-+++++ 10,886,746 NOtes «.++00+.+- onan eeeeee 5,239,530 
Seven Day and other Bills...» 982,219 Gold and Silver Coin .......++ 601,464 





£33 752,992 £33 752,992 
* Including Exchequer, Savings. Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acctss 





A “London and Paris Joint-Stock Bank” has been projected here. The 
capital is to be 600,000/., with one half 4 a charter of incorpora- 
tion is obtained. The business proposed to transacted is the ordinary 
business of a London bank ; and in addition a branch in Paris is to be esta- 
blished for similar purposes, while the two will operate in the transmission 
of money and the facilitation of commercial dealings between England and 
France. The scheme appears before the public in a mature shape, with a 
court of directors, officers, and so on: the Chairman is Mr. George Alexan- 
der Hamilton M.P. 
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Che Cheatres. 


Last of all the revivals, comes Zhe Provoked Husband of Vanbrugh and 


Cibber; which was produced at the Haymarket on Tuesday. It is | 


certainly the least fortunate of the series; for, in the first place, its hu- 
mour and its morality are alike obsolete at the present day ; and in the 
second place, with the exception of one or two minor parts, it is totally 
unsuited to the Haymarket company. Lady Townley is just the cha- 


racter which is not adapted to Miss Cushman; for those very qualities | 


which produce such startling effects when more fittingly employed, mili- 
tate against the truthful representation of the flippant lady of quality. 
Mr. Howe, generally a most serviceable actor, was a poor and 
inefficient Lord Townley, The fact is, Zhe Proveked Husband must be 
regarded as one of those many old pieces, that, after clinging for a long 
series of years to the stage, has at last fairly dropped off. 
sustaining a courtly atmosphere which belonged to several actors of the 
old school, and was so indispensable in giving a proper tone to the conven- 
tional comedy of the last century, is as much lost among the existing pro- 
fessors of histrionic art as the secret of making the best porcelain has ex- 
pired among the Chinese. Our best living artists attain their position by 


That power of | 


the force and fidelity with which they represent the details of human na- | 
ture: the preservation of an artificial manner that is an appendage to | 


human nature, without constituting one of its elements, is beyond their | 
| published in 1791 on the aggressive and aggrandizing policy of Russia. The 


reach, 





Panristan THEATRICALS, 


Previous to the war, the wealth and power of Britain were augmenting at 
a rate far surpassing anything on this side of the Atlantic. The continuance 
of that war will assuredly reduce both the one and the other. The only 
nation likely to derive benefit from the war is France. Yet whatever terri- 
torial increase or influence she may attain will be dearly purchased at the 
cost of shattered credit, galling taxes, and the government of the country 
virtually in the hands of the army. It is, therefore, a question whether it is 
not the true interest of all and each of the belligerent powers to make peace, 
before fresh complications aggravate the difficulty ofthe task, This much is 
clear—If we intend to dismember Russia, we are only at the commencement 
of the war. If we choose in a spirit of wise moderation to grant such terms 
to Russia as can be simply defined by treaty*—securing the object for which 
we went to war without ostentatiously degrading a brave though unsuccess- 
ful antagonist—then peace with all its attendant blessings is immediately 
within our grasp. Dare we, with due regard to the wants and grievances of 
the mass of our population at home, pedantically reject the boon ? 

I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, ArTutR Hatiam Exton, 

* There has been some talk of exacting an indemnity from Russia for the ex- 
penses of the war. A far more feasible and more beneficial stipulation would be the 
enactment by Russia of a liberal commercial tariff. Such a measure would ulti- 
mately benefit all the nations concerned. It would bind up the bleeding wounds in- 
more fg the war, and at the same time render the recurrence of that war less 
probable. 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH ON RUSSIAN POLICY. 
Str—I observe that some wonderment has been made about a pamphlet 


| author of the pamphlet was certainly not the first Englishman who foresaw 


The important event of the week has been the production of La Jo- | 


conde, a five-act comedy, by M. Foucher and the celebrated comedian 


Regnier, on Wednesday last, in the presence of the Imperial Family, who | 


visited the Théatre Francais on the occasion. The heroine, who receives 


the name of “ La Joconde”’ from her resemblance to the famous picture | 
| dence and timidity. All subsidies paid for such aid is strengthening the Russians, 


by Leonardo da Vinci, is a Florentine courtesan of the present century, 
who, having become the wife of a French gentleman, distinguishes her- 
self by the most heroic acts of devotion and self-denial, so that the halo 
of her virtues casts a lustre over the errors of her past life. She finds an 
all-accomplished representative in Madame Arnould-Plessy. 


Critters to the Editor. 
WHY NOT PEACE? 
Clevedon Court, 19th November 1855. 

Smr—I will take leave to ask the advocates of war one or two questions, 
which I doubt not that some among them will honestly answer. Ist. Did 
we go to war with Russia for a specific purpose,—namely, to extricate Turkey 
from her grasp; or was it with a view of reducing by brute force her power 
as a great nation? 2dly. Upon any future misunderstanding with foreign 


the tendency of Russian policy ; for in ‘The Citizen of the World,” pub- 
lished thirty years before, when the Russians were taking a conspicuous part 
in the Seven-Years War, Oliver Goldsmith, simple Oliver, thus expressed 
his views on the matter. 

“You tell me thet the people of Europe are wise, but wherein lies their wisdom? 
They are engaged in war among each other, yet apply to the Russians, their neigh- 
bours and ours, for assistence. Cultivating such an alliance argues at once impru- 


already too powerful, and weakening their employers, already exhausted by in- 
testine commotions. I cannot avoid beholding the Russian empire as the natural 
enemy of the more Western parts of Europe; as an enemy already possessed of great 
strength, and from the nature of its government, every day threatening to become 
more powerful. .... It was long the wish of Peter, their great monarch, to have a 
fort in some of the Western parts of Europe; many of his schemes and treaties 
were directed to this end; but happily for Europe he failed in them all. A fort in 
the power of this people would be like the possession of a floodgate; and when- 
ever ambition, interest, or necessity, prompted, they might then be able to deluge 
the whole Western world with a barbarous inundation. Believe me, my friend, I 
cannot sufficiently contemn the politicians of Europe who thus make this powerful 
people arbitrators in their quarrel. .... If once they [the Russians] get footing 


| in the Western parts of Europe, it is not the feeble effurts of the sons of effeminacy 


Governments, shall we ever be believed again when we protest we only have | 


certain objects in view, seeing that in the present instance we unblushingly 


discard our original avowal of definite intentions, and, elated by unexpected | 


success, proclaim a war of extermination against a people with whom we 
have long been on amicable terms? 3dly. Where do the advocates of war 
propose to stop? Do they conceive that a nation of sixty millions will ae- 
cept a state of enforced degradation as a permanent arrangement? Can any 
scheme be better devised for rendering European war the rule and peace the 
exception than to sever from Russia districts which she will never yield ex- 
cept on compulsion, and which she will infallibly attempt to recover when- 
ever an opportunity offers or her strength is recruited? Having submitted 
these questions, I will add, that I am not aware of any civilized state which 
Russia has barbarized ; but believe, on the contrary, that, rough and despotic 
as her rule has been, it has yet in many instances conferred substantial 
blessings upon those who have either embraced or succumbed to it. 


Whatever ultimate designs warlike philanthropists may cherish, the pre- 
| 


sent effects of the war are plainly of a barbarous and retrograde character. 
Regions which were prosperous and comparatively happy are now the seat of 
horror and misery. The work of a quarter of a century threatens to be un- 
done. The Turks, a people whose dominion is synonymous with ruin, are 
our clients. The Emperor of France represses the free impulses of the 
people at Rome, by the “standing menace”’ of an army of occupation. His 
influence is felt even in our own country. We are startled by a sudden ex- 
hibition of reckless Continental despotism in the island of Jersey. Our re- 
lations with the United States have ceased to beamicable. At the same time 
it is asserted that we are striving to induce Sweden, a nation long allied to 
Russia, to take part in the struggle by the offer of a substantial bribe. I see 
nothing of civilization cr of freedom in all this. As for our really warring 
with Russia to save England from a foreign yoke, &e. &c., the notion is almost 
comic. We are invading the territories of Russia, and inflicting upon her 


and dissension that can serve to remove them.” 

This in 1760! Since that date, Poland, something more than “ a fort in 
Western Europe,” nay, perhaps the strongest offinsive position in Western 
Europe, has fallen into the hands of the Russians. Perhaps Germany can 
estimate the danger it runs daily from the floodgate of Poland, of which the 
Czar keeps the key? Perhaps Germany can tell us who are “ the sons of 
effeminacy and dissension” in this our day, and what will become of them 
when the floodgate, at a convenient seasor, may be opened ? 

Every day, says our Chinese letter-writer, this people threatens to become 
more powerful. In two years more Catherine ascended the throne; and 
within twenty-three years, the Russian Baltic fleet, cflicered by Scotchmen, 
had beaten the Turks in the Mediterranean ; the Crimea had been conquered 
and annexed; the Turks had signed the treaty of Kainardji; the frontier 
of Russia toward the Caucasus was the Kouban ; and Poland bad been par- 
titioned! What Russia was in 1760 she was in 1853; but with what a vast 
hold on the floodgates shutting off her armies from Western Europe and 
Asia—on Poland, the Baltic, the Black Sea, the Crimea, Transcaucasia, the 
Amoor! Certainly, an ambition, threatening to become a//-powerful every 
day, when England, France, and Sardinia, the three most vital states of 
Europe, took the matter in hand, and determined to get hold of at least 
some of the “ floodgates” themselves. Not one moment too soon, Gk 





'NEW MARITIME ACQUISITIONS OF PRUSSIA AND RUSSIA, 


people acute and protracted suffering. We have taken forcible bold of cer- | 


tain strong positions belonging to ker. What is more, we exult over the 
facility with which we have defeated her armies whenever we have come 
across them, and complacently speculate on the certainty of progressing in 
our career of triumph even to the dismemberment of her empire and the 
thorough prostration of her power. And this is the nation likely to invade 
and conquer England, rob us of all our “rights and blessings,’”’ Ke. ! 

Allow me to suggest a parallel case. Mr. Landor once saw in a town in 
Italy an indignant citizen kicking aman before him down the street, and ex- 
claiming to his victim with every kick—‘O thou bloody tyrant! O thou 
ety tyrant!’’ Something in this style is our present treatment of Russia, 
Our blows fall hard and heavy on her shoulders, but we continue to accuse 


her of despotic ferocity, and to represent ow7se/ves as lamb-like victims of 


oppression. We devastate her seaboard, and destroy her shipping and her 
stores with little or no risk to ourselves, but we continue to praise England's 
patient magnanimity, and to magnify Russia’s capacity for mischief. We 
plan schemes for inflicting deadly wounds on her vainly-struggling frame : 
we hire mercenaries to swell our army; we invoke the aid of neutral powers 
in the case of Sweden, and accept it in the case of Sardinia,—offering Fin- 
land to the one, and whispering the word “Italy” to the other: and then 
we go to church, and pray in dignified language that the malice of our 
enemies may be assuaged and their devices confounded! 

To put the case very shortly. It is alleged at one and the same time, that 
Russia has the will and the power more or less rapidly to appropriate the 
whole of Europe, and yet that ske can be infallibly humbled and curtailed 
by only a fractional part of that same Europe which she proposes to vie- 
timize. Is Russia then strong or weak? If weak, our efforts to reduce her 
are superfluous, and therefore wicked. If strong, are we wise to commence 
a war of irregular and haphazard aggression, with the support of such an 
ally as Louis Napoleon, who holds his life and his crown by so precarious a 
tenure? Are we wise to commence a war of this character under any cir- 
cumstances at all—rushing, that is, into ills we know, in order to escape 
ills which we know not, and which may never happen as long as the world 
endures ? 


Arle-Bury, 16th November 1856. 

Str—The recent acquisition by Prussia of a naval and commercial port on 
the North Sea seems to have escaped the notice of our journalists in a very 
remarkable manner; but it is no less a reality. As soon as war between 
England and Russia was seen by the latter to be inevitable, a real or pre- 
tended negotiation was commenced between the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, 
the nephew of Nicholas, and the King of Prussia, his brother-in-law, for the 
cession of the port at the head of the Gulf of Jahde to the latter; and in 
January last the bargain was concluded for the sum of 500,000 thalers. The 
necessary works are already in progress ; and by July 1856, Russia will have 
the advantage of complete railway communication between the port of Jahde, 
which is not, like those on the Baltic, frozen up for seven months out of the 
twelve, and Warsaw, Cracow, and Berlin, By this purchase, Prussia will be 
encouraged in her desire to become a great naval power, and will be induced 
to spend large sums in improving and fortifying the harbour, which may at 
some future time be the winter station of the Russian fleet, and which is 
pretty sure to furnish our Government with a pretext for the expenditure of 


| two or three millions at Heligoland. But the more immediate advantage to 
Russia will be the facility of obtaining lead, ealtpetre, arms, and machinery, 





from the shores of the North Sea, at all seasons of the year, for about 8s. a 
ton land-carriage, by a route which England cannot interfere with, unless 
she is prepared to go to war with dustria as well as with Prussia. The 
line of railway from Berlin to Warsaw has a branch to Cracow, from whence 
another short branch rejoins the Berlin and Warsaw line, within the Rus- 
sian frontier; and, owing to the complaints of our Government at Berlin, 
articles contraband of war no longer cross the Prussian frontier imme- 
diately into Russia, but first pass into Austria by the more circuitous route 
of Cracow. Our cruisers now watch for contraband at the mouth of the Elbe, 
but it is more than doubtful whether they will venture to seize such goods 
when entering a Prussian port and consigned to an Austrian house at Vienna 


| or Cracow. 


A few words will convince you of the value of Austrian neutrality. In 
four weeks ending about the lst of November, 5000 tons of sulphur, pro- 
bably em from Sicily by way of Trieste and Vienna, were sent from 
Cracow to Warsaw, and since that date about thirty tons a day have been 
conveyed by the same route. For some time the ordinary railway traffic was 
completely sacrificed to the conveyance of chests and barrels of sulphur. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, . Marx, 





POSTPONED CORRESPONDENCE, 

Our space is exhausted. Among the reserved letters may be specified, 
another from the reflective Belfast correspondent who advocates a new 
Department of State for Local Business, and one on Decimal Coinage from 
Dr. Gray of the British Museum. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CABINET STOPGAPS. 

Tue two vacancies in the Ministry are filled, without the slightest 
change in the Cabinet; for the appearance of the Duke of Argyll 
in a second avatar is a change only in the costume of one of the 
performers, and the entrance of Mr. Labouchere is only the en- 
trance of Mr. Labouchere. There is indeed no objection to him, 
and there will be none from any quarter. He is a fair man of 
business, of most respectable integrity of intellect as well as heart, 
kindly, disereet, and liberal. The Colonies will dread no oppres- 
sion or caprice ; the country will fear no trickery ; the enemy will 
hope for no betrayal of trust. If the affairs of the country were 
like those of a railway or an insurance-oflice on a larger scale, we 
might have a sufficient man; and he has formed one in many a 
political dinner-party at important junctures. We are all very 
glad to shake hands once more with Mr. Labouchere. 

But how does this appointment meet the conditions which have 
recently been laid down as imperative? Neither of the appoint- 
ments constitutes the selection of a man on the presentment of the 
House of Commons. The Duke of Argyll commands no following, 
and is not a Commoner. There has been no demand in the Peo- 
ple’s House for the admission of Mr. Labouchere to the Cabinet; 
we have not seen chalked on the walls of the town “ Labouchere 
and Administrative Reform ”’; nor have any of the Colonies hinted 
even the gentlest claim to be ruled by Labouchere. “Why La- 
bouchere ?”—“ Why Argyll? "—these questions are heard rather 
generally in society. 

When Lord Palmerston was recommended to make a great coup 
d’ “administrative reform,” and to give the vacant Mastership of 
the Post-oflice to Rowland Hill, he replied, that such offices as 
that of Postmaster-General are not required purely for purposes of 
departmental administration, but for posts to which, in accordance 
with the constitution, statesmen of high position might be ap- 
pointed. He implied that the number of recognized posts in the 
Cabinet are not too many for the statesmen to fill them, and that 
he could not spare any Cabinet seat. Some plausibility was lent 
to the plea, by Lord John Russell’s not haying found a depart- 
mental seat; only that was excused for a time on the score of 
Lord John’s declining powers, and it was subsequently corrected 
by a new distribution. We say “corrected,” because the accept- 
ance of “a seat in the Cabinet without oflice” has been regarded 
as a kind of liberty taken with the public: and not altogether un- 
reasonably. It is not that the Cabinet is unrecognized by our 
constitution, because that defect might be supplied simply by re- 
eognizing the Cabinet, if it has at last grown to years of recogni- 
tion. Already, however, the position of each individual Cabinet 
Minister is sufficiently vague. He is simply one of the gene- 
ral number of Privy Councillors, whom the Prime Minister, 
with the Royal sanction, desires habitually to have in his 
yr while considering the specific advice to be tendered to 
the Sovereign; and a departmental office lends some kind of stamp 
to identify those more responsible Privy Councillors to the public 
view. There is, however, another reason yet more tangible. A 
Minister without office is without salary; and therefore, the com- 
mercial mind would say, without sufficient interest to deal with 
public affairs as a matter of business—without, the lawyer would 
say, the retaining fee that constitutes the pledge of faithful ser- 
vice. We are inclined to think that honourable men and the con- 
stitution would agree in holding that the real responsibility lies in 
giving advice to the Sovereign; and that a man is morally and le- 
pally as much responsible when he gives the advice gratis as when 

e gives it for so many thousands a year. There may be objec- 
tions, however, to sanctioning the practice of gratuitous service, 
which would confer upon the rich a monopoly of office. Lord Pal- 
merston’s objection seems to turn upon a supposed superabundance 
of public men as compared with the office. But where are the 
men for whom titular departments must be kept open—those un- 
appointed statesmen whom nature and the country call to official 
life? Where are they? 

Are there no such men? or will they not join the Cabinet? Do 
the statesmen of this country—the statesmen conspicuous by their 
birth or wealth—decline to take part with Lord Palmerston and 
his policy; is Belgravia against the war; or can he not find “ the 
right man” for “the right place”? Argyll and Labouchere con- 
stitute a confession : how is it to be translated into plain English ? 








THE NEW CONCORDAT. 
Wuey the Bishop of Prague and the Bishops of Bohemia com- 
plained that the civil powers encroached on their privileges by 
granting immunities to non-Catholic inhabitants, Count Leo Thun 
is reported to have expressed his surprise that the Prelates should 
have any further demands to make after he and his master had 
signed the concordat with Rome; and really, now that we have 
the text of that concordat before us, we could sympathize with the 
surprise of the Count, did we not know that Set are some appe- 
tites which nothing can satisfy, but which only enlarge with the 
food they have. We have long since passed the time when the 
Emperor of Germany was regarded as the head of the party in 
Italy and in Europe arrayed against the Pope. Guelph and Ghibel- 
line have passed away ; but it might have been supposed that if the 
distinctions of a religious civil war had faded, it was in part because 
we had arrived at a period of broad daylight, in whichthe claims of 


the Pope upon the obedience of temporal authorities would cease to 
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| be sustained by medisval arrogance. We may wonder at so much 
of arbitrary power as is retained in the civil government of Aus- 
tria; but to imagine that there is still something on earth of a 

| higher kind than that civil authority, would have seemed to be : 
tax upon poetical imagination. Yet it was a tax which in very 
deed the Emperor Francis Joseph could be induced to pay, at the 
instance of Count Leo Thun, and with the concurrence of Count 
Buol, the president at the recent congress on the affairs of Turkey. 
Yes, the men of the world who predominate at Vienna have con- 
sented to one of the most extraordinary alienations of powez 
known in history. 

We pass over some of the grosser concessions, as being conceded 
in general terms, and as being also to a certain extent a matter of 
course. But let us see the specific submissions which the con- 
cordat makes on behalf of the Emperor to the Pope. The Pope 
and his clergy are placed in direct communication with the people, 
and “ this communication is in future not to depend upon the 
ruler of the country,” but is to be “ completely free.” Provision 
is made for a wide church-extension, in which the Pope and his 
Bishops are to select all the candidates, under an asiuientien 
with his Majesty, more particularly in respect to an order for the 
necessary revenues. The Papal chair has the power of founding 
new sees or altering existing sees. The Archbishop and Bishops 
are enabled to introduce new clerical orders, and congregations of 
both sexes into their sees; “ consulting” the Imperial Government 
on the subject. The Church will be entitled to acquire new pos- 
sessions, both present and future possessions being inviolable. 
Old or existing foundations cannot be abolished or united with- 
out consent of the Pope. The Bishops will superintend the 
religious education of the young in all the, public and _pri- 
vate schools; they will point out dangerous books; which 
the civil Government is to restrain. Ail processes with re- 
ference to the spiritual relations of marriage and betrothals come 
under the jurisdiction of the clerical courts, and under the sole 
sentence of the spiritual judge. It is made a grand concession 
that priests may be brought before the civil courts; but a number 
of medieval immunities and exceptions are revived in favour of 
clerical felons and misdemeanants. As a matter of “kindness” to 
the Emperor, and of “ consideration for the public peace,” the Pope 
“ consents” to raise tithes only where they still exist; and he ac- 
cepts in other places an indemnity for abolished tithes to be made 
by the Imperial Government. The whole concordat must be con- 
strued strictly as against the Imperial Government, liberally as 
against the Papal Government; for in the 34th article it is stipu- 
lated, that “ everything else relative to ecclesiastics and clerical 
matters, omitted in the foregoing articles,” will be arranged and 
managed according to the doctrines and disciplines of the Papal 
Church. The stipulations, therefore, are specific with reference to 
the Imperial Government, but if a doubt arises with reference to 
the Papal Government it will be decided by the doctrines and dis- 
ciplines of that Government. 

We are far from haying exhausted the details; but it will be 
seen that the concordat anticipates an extension of the Church, 
of its congregational orders, its jurisdictions, its territory, its 
revenues, and its authority over the supreme Imperial Go- 
vernment. It revives to a great extent the temporal inyio- 
lability of the priesthood, and the right of sanctuary; it 
gives the entire tuition of the young to the clergy, who have 
absolute authority. In many of the gravest litigations, if 
renders the Church judge in its own case; and in an empire where 
mixed marriages prevail, it gives the Church the power of a veto 
upon marriage and betrothal. As a further proof of the arbitrary 
character belonging to this concordat, by — patent it be- 
comes law from the date of its publication, with two exceptions, in 
which the Imperial law, at present varying from the Papal decree, 
is hereafter to be modified in obedience to it. 

On the face of the treaty, the advantage is entirely upon one 
side; we must therefore regard the treaty as being in itself the 
price for a bargain not expressed in its text. That the Austrian 
Government expects to purchase by this wholesale restitution a 
new subserviency on the part of the Chureh, is too obvious to have 
been overlooked by any one; and in purchasing the Roman 
Chureb, the Emperor appears to engage for his service the most 
perfect organization that exists in Europe. It is, generally speak- 
ing, at issue both with the population and with the government of 
the countries in which it exists; it is absolutely under the control 
of one head, that head occupying a seat of government distinct 
from any European power. It presents therefore an agency with 
the most conspicuous centre in the world, with branches ramified 
into every parish where the Roman Church exists, and jealous of 
its civil co-tenants. The dependent position of the Pope renders 
him, for Austrian purposes, even more powerful than if he stood 
alone; since for some time to come the head of the Roman Church 
must feel that he owes future as well as present existence to the 
Emperor. It is true that he has been for many years upheld on 
his throne in the Eternal City by French troops, with the concur- 
rence of the-English Government; but Rome is essentially placed 
in antagonism to France and England. The Pontiff must every day 
dread the withdrawal of the French bayonets; his Eastern pro- 
vinces already rest upon Austrian support; and while he can trust 
neither the good faith nor permanency of a Napoleonic dynasty, he 
has every reason in the past to believe that the dynasty of Ru- 
dolph will endure. We understand, then, that the head of the 
Ghitelline party has really made his submission to the Church for 
a consideration. There is no other monarch in Roman Catholic 
Europe who has justified the trust of Rome. The King of Prus- 
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sia has tolerated mixed proceedings, and to an extent which 
threatens the substantive existence of the Romanist faith in that 
part of Germany. The Queen of Spain has earned the encomiums 
of the Pope, but she has tolerated a Government which still with- 
holds absolute submission and which does not restore Church pro- 
perty. The King of Naples himself has not been absolutely sub- 
missive. The King of Piedmont has established within the Italian 
peninsula the most decided example of civil independence, nay of 
civil superiority to the Church, which has been witnessed since 
the time of Luther. The post of champion, therefore, was actually 
vacant; and in becoming the champion of the Church, the Emperor 
of Austria becomes the possessor of all its influences for Imperial 
purposes—the lessee, as it were, of his territories by Papal as well 
as Imperial tenure—the partner of an association which still regu- 
lates the domestic and personal as well as public affairs of the 
great majority of the Italian people, to say nothing of a large 
part of wrngey & ; 

The gain to the Emperor is not the less because the gain to the 
Pope is commensurate. It is true that the clergy has been losing 
in consideration throughout the Italian peninsula, mainly because 
the temporal power attached to the Church has so manifestly de- 
clined that any part of the Italian people who could read the in- 
telligence of the day must have perceived that the Pontiff was 
gradually acquiring the condition and qualities of a King Log. 
He could indeed inflict executions at Sinigaglia or Bologna—could 
confiscate the property or the lives of men who entertained notions 
of political or moral freedom ; but, however the wretched remnant 
of a domestic tyranny might press upon his own subjects, the 
Pope was becoming impotent abroad. The very Ultra-Catholic 
party of Ireland has lately moderated its zeal in his service. By 
this new act, his*power and influence become identified with the 
greatest temporal power exhibited before the people in that part of 
Europe. Throughout a wide extent of territory, the ordinary 
law tribunals, the police-courts which regulate civil rights, are 
now engaged to keep down every possible change of opinion 


through education, and through the contraction of marriages or | 


other relations of life, which can militate against the influence of 
the Pope. We may have had Bible readings in Florence, 
and the middle classes of the great towns in Italy may 
have been driven to scepticism by insight into the nature of 
religious prostitution; while in the centre of Northern Italy has 
been established a free press, with a flagrant example of the Roman 
hierarchy reduced to submission under a civil authority. But 
there the canker of the Papal power now appears to be arrested. 
The whole of the races of Italy, and all Roman Germany which 
can be influenced by Austrian authority or example, are now gua- 
ranteed, by all the power of the Viennese Government, against 


every conceivable danger from discussion, from domestic alliances, | 


from foreign intercourse, or from any other influence whatsoever; 
and while Rome is thus restored to its power of an absolute veto 
upon any progress moral or political, it regains that tenure so 
distinctly by favour of the Emperor, that it is rendered in all 
things an agent for his service. 

This new alliance reminds us of the strange position which 
Austria now occupies vis-a-vis to all the great powers and in- 
fluences of Europe. When Prussia urged her to accept the West- 
ern alliance, she hesitated, then plunged into that alliance in a 
manner which left Prussia behind, but has nevertheless enabled 
Austria to remain on some terms understood between Berlin and 
Vienna. The Emperor of Austria occupies the Principalities 
against the return of Russia; but in maintaining a certain neutral- 
ity of action, the young Emperor fulfils the most anxious wish of 
the Czar, and compliments still pass between St. Petersburg and 
Vienna. Notwithstanding many just suspicions, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph is still a member of the Western alliance, sufficient- 
ly at least to enforce upon France and England a certain forbear- 
ance when they are dealing with Austrian interests. He is in 
alliance with the allies of Piedmont; but now we see him in still 
closer alliance, for Italian and German purposes, with the great 
spiritual opponent of Piedmont. He is a negative ally all round, 
except that . the new concordat Rome and Austria appear com- 
oe to hunt in couples for the absolute possession of body and 
soul, 





AN EFFECTUAL COERCION ACT. 
Ir was supposed that with the improvement of Ireland, the bitter- 
ness of poverty would be neutralized, and that the crimes of Ri- 
bandism would cease. The history of the last few months has 
shown that this was a mistake. The murder of Miss Hinds and 
the attack upon Mr. Beecham are proofs that the assassin is still at 
large in the sister island; while the escape of the criminal equally 
proves that the measures taken by Government are not suflicient 
to grapple w"" “© monster. The excuse for Ribandism which 


has weiv' _—_, 1th the English—the dreadful poverty of the people— 
has diz: sred, and the continuance of the crime will certainly 
not be .d with the old toleration. 


The 0 ving «ose Suggests, that amongst other remedies “ the 
principle of mutual insur.uec and legal responsibility ” should be 
applied to Ireland,—that the country should be divided into 
tithings, hundreds, and so forth ; the nine men being responsible 
for the tenth, the hundred for the conduct of each one, the county 
for the hundred. Some obscurity rests upon the actual nature of 
the tithing or hundred in England ; and if personal responsibility 
for the individual was possible under the half-paternal, half-abso- 
lutist rule of a Saxon chief “ surrounded by democratic institu- 
tions,” such a plan would be quite incompatible with our present 


arrangements. The whole tendency of the present day is to render 
the individual responsible for the individual alone, so long as he 
rforms his duties. If any kind of responsibility could be en- 
orced upon the members of a community, it must be by some in- 
direct process. For example, a life-protection rate might be im- 
— upon any disturbed district ; individuals to obtain exemption 
rom the rate upon enrolling themselves as special constables, and 
taking an oath which would constitute them the conservators of 
the law. But Irish ingenuity can always find an escape through 
oaths, and an indirect process is in itself open to many difficulties. 
Perhaps we shall arrive at a mode of applying the principle, if 
for a moment we consider the real nature of the evil to be re- 
pressed. English people are scarcely prepared to recognize the 
existence of Ribandism in its full scope. e English cannot be- 
lieve in general conspiracies; and although we are inclined to as- 
cribe much to the influence of a Roman priesthood, we can hardly 
comprehend that a peasantry could be faithful instruments under 
Roman dictation. But does this disbelief settle anything? Are 
we not making up conjectural inventions to account for things we 
do not understand, and then only disbelieving our own fictions ? 
There is no proof that the priests of Ireland as a body are inferior 
to the clergy of any other country, less faithful to the standards of 
their own ah, or more addicted to murderous conspiracies. It 
is an assumption that the Riband conspiracy is a Catholic organi- 
zation as opposed to Protestant: it happens to array Catholic 
against Protestant, because the peasantry for the most part are 
Catholic, while the landowners are to a great extent Protestant. The 
terms Protestant and Saxon, Saxon and oppressor, are convertible ; 
hence Ribandism is arrayed against the Protestant not as Protest- 
ant, but as landlord, Saxon, upper-class, tyrant. The habit of 
considering the distinction thus defined is one enforced upon the 
Irish by their position, and by their own vicious weaknesses du- 
ring the “ seven centuries of wrong.” Even in our own day their 
favourite and trusty leaders have strengthened the prejudice. 
“ Treland for the Irish”; the land was “their own,” and the Saxon 
_ was “the intruder.” They possessed it by the right of birth; rent 





| was the tribute of “the foreigner,” and an O’Connell would not de- 
mand it. O'Connell permitted “the poor Irish” to squat upon his 
| estate. He forgave his own tenants, and took his rent from the Irish 
eople at the rate of “a farthing a week, a penny a month, a shil- 
| ling a year”; but perhaps the larger estate was the more produc- 
| tive even at these low terms? Meanwhile “ the poor Irish” were 
| confirmed by their Liberator in the right of rags. An Irish tenant 
reckoned upon occupying his land so that he made no profit of it, 
upon the ground of a permanent remission of rent. “The proud 
invader” called landlord showing a disposition to demand his tri- 
| bute, the poor Irish naturally fell into a combination against the 
oppressive claim. The secrecy in which, notwithstanding its no- 
toriety, Ribandism has been shrouded, has existed by favour of 
the complete separation of the peasant and the landlord class, and 
| by favour of the common iuterest which all the conspirators had. 
The conspiracy was wide-spread. There may be fifty persons in a 
| township, or four hundred in a barony: some thirty in the one 
| case, or three hundred in the other, would know the crime about 
to be committed, and the man who had entered the district to 
| execute it; yet they would systematically ignore both facts. It 
| is as difficult for Englishmen to believe the possibility of such a 
system as the success. 
| The “wild justice” of Ribandism has always been committed 
| with a degree of fairness; and we shall preclude ourselves from 
understanding or treating the disease if we refuse to recog- 
| nize a certain working of the indelible instinct of conscience, 
| however depraved it may have become through ignorance and 
| false circumstances. The landlord who violated the laws of Irish 
| tenure would receive his warning, badly spelled perhaps, but quite 
| intelligible, and loyally delivered to him. In the first place, he 
| would be told that he was violating the law of the unseen tri- 
| bunal; next, he would be warned to desist; thirdly, he would be 
threatened with punishment to be inflicted upon himself or his 
agent; and it would be only after this stage that the executioner 
of Ribandism would be called in. The whole process was per- 
mre | regular. The people at work in the fields would be told 
“to hang their heads”; and hang their heads they would. Sub- 
sequently, when asked if they had seen any set of people pass, 
— would be able to say conscientiously that they had not seen 
such people; and the traces for the police would be cut off. A 
stranger might be observed to be lounging about the district, get- 
ting his “ bit” or his “sup of drink,” and everybody would know 
that he must be “the man”; yet they would firmly pay no atten- 
tion, and make no inquiries. The fatal shot would be fired; the 
stranger would disappear, and nobody would know anything about 
the murder committed in open daylight. The system, we say, has 
been successful. The new landlord succeeding to the murdered 
man would begin his government with leniency, perhaps with 
liberality, and he would remit urgently-deprecated claims; or if 
the — were the murdered man, the new agent would enter 
upon his duties with an enlightened view of the wisdom of mild- 
ness, and outstanding claims for rent would not be pressed, or 
would be remitted. The district might be proclaimed as disturbed, 
and there might be a heavy police-rate, imposing perhaps a charge 
of 3s. or 4s. upon each tenant: however, not only would the spe- 
cific claims for rent be remitted, and the free tenure of the ragged 
occupant continued, but the principle of remitting rents and of 
a a them down would be sustained. The Irish had so far 
succeeded in preserving Ireland for the Irish and in keeping down 
the claims of the proud invader. 
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It is not that this wayward people have a contempt for law or 
constituted authority, when law and authority are distinctly accre- 
dited. In the same districts where the landlord and the agent are 
marked out for the execution of the indigenous law, the police- 
man, the representative of the Executive Government, passes un- 
scathed, and pursues the hunt after the fugitive murderer without 
impediment from the peasantry. It woul be impossible to carry 
out the principle of responsibility upon the tithing or hundred 
where the whole tithing or hundred is already manned by con- 
spirators; but the same principle of responsibility could be carried 
out through the Executive. The nature of the evil is perfectly 
clear; the best corrective would be a direct remedy. From what- 
soever motive, the landlord and his agent cannot enforce their 
claims, cannot even attempt to do so with safety to life: they evi- 
dently have a complete appeal to the protection and assistance of 
the Executive. This might be given in a simple shape. The dis- 
trict is contumacious—it rebels against the law: let it be occu- 
pied by the law, with a suflicient force to retain possession, 
preserve the peace, and carry out the decrees of justice. If 
the landlord and agent cannot live there in safety, let them 
= to any place where they will not be molested. Let the 
police who occupy the district have the necessary instructions and 

wer of attorney to levy the rents and remit them to the land- 
ord or his agent; the expense of that police to be charged upon 
the district. By this means the whole district would become re- 
sponsible for the conduct of its inhabitants; the cost of the extra- 
ordinary organization would fall as a fine upon the locality that 
could not govern itself; and the grand incentive to the permanent 
maintenance of Ribandism would be removed by removing its 
success. 





THE GENESIS OF A BLUE-BOOK. 

Every human event may be viewed in many aspects. To the 
Royal or Parliamentary printer, the riot in Hyde Park is now 
rendered cognizable by presenting itself in the form of a blue-book. 
No production, it is said, can exist without a demand; but the 
blue-book trade is a gigantic evidence to the contrary. Detailed 
reports are in inl for a limited number of consumers; but 
Parliamentary and Royal Commissioners constitute a manufactur- 
ing trade to produce a supply contemptuously superior to the 
limits of demand. The cotton trade is no parallel to it. In the 
report upon the Hyde Park riots, we find the last and greatest 
proof of what the blue-book manufacture can do. 

Commissioners were appointed by Government to inquire into 
the facts of the riot and into the conduct of the Metropolitan Po- 





lice; and a blue-book was expected. The Commissioners set to 
work with scanty materials. The riot itself was half an unreality, | 
—a controversial mob, with a contingent of pickpockets and the 
indiscretions or shortcomings of the Police. The Police them- | 
selves assisted at the riot by counter-rioting, probably because they | 
had been recruited from the riotous island of the Three Kingdoms,. | 
to make up for the absence of blue-coated gentlemen in the Crimea. | 
In the mélée some of the Police force misbehaved themselves, and 
certain constitutional persons in Parliament demanded an inquiry. | 
The humbug of the Park was followed by the solemn pageant of | 
the Commission, and the Commissioners were bound to produce | 
their blue-book. They found, as might have been expected, that 
Sir Richard Mayne was not quite prompt enough; that Superin- | 
tecdent Hughes was in some degree indiscreet; and that seven or | 
eight policemen misbehaved themselves, three of them seriously. 
These facts could have been stated without setting forth every cir- 
cumstance that happened in arriving at the events or at the conclu- 
sion of the events; but the Commissioners must produce something | 
to show for their industry, and accordingly they struck out an im- 
provement in the blue-book manufacture—they introduced the 
penny-a-lining principle. 

This improvement swells the report to blue proportions. It en- 
ables the Commissioners to state all about everything that did not 
happen, as well as what did; they can enumerate the witnesses 
who did not come before them, as well as those who came; can ex- 
me difficulties under which the absent witnesses probably 

aboured in not being able to afford professional assistance, or being 

unaccustomed to public speaking—feeling “ unequal to speak for 
themselves.” They can state how they were “obliged to Mr. 
Mitchell, a respectable and intelligent attorney,” for taking up one 
case and assisting the Commissioners, and to another professional 
gentleman, and so forth. Then they begin the story. 

“ The scenes in Hyde Park which gave rise to this inquiry seem to have 
had their origin chiefly in popular fecling against a bill introduced into the 
Commons House of Parliament by Lord Robert Grosvenor, to prevent tradin 
on Sunday within the Metropolitan Police district and City of London, an 
commonly called the Sunday-Trading Bill. Prior to Sunday 24th of June, a 
handbill” * * * 

“ Accordingly, between three and four o’clock on the afternoon of Sunday 
the 24th of June, a large multitude assembled in Hyde Park on the spot in- 
dicated on the North bank of the Serpentine. There the crowd shouted, 
hooted, and yelled at the carriages, and made such noises as to frighten the 
horses in the drive, to the annoyance and danger of those on horseback or in 
carriages. This interruption naturally caused alarm, and prevented many 
carriages driving in that direction?’ 2 9° 

“Tt was stated in one of these [placards], that at ‘ Hyde Park the open- 
air féte and monster concert would be repeated on Sunday next.’ In ano- 
ther; ‘ Let us go to church with Lord Robert Grosvenor next Sunday morn- 
ing. We can attend his Lordship in Park Lane at half-past ten, go to church 
with him, then go home to dinner, and be back in time to see our friends in 
Hyde Park,’ oe Police Superintendents of various districts also reported ” 





In this style any amount of composition can be furnished. By 
detailing “ the cries, yelling, hooting, whistling, and dise~“#2 


interests. 


noises” to be discovered in the Park on the successive days—by 
observing the “ many disorderly characters collected in front of 
the rails,” &c.—by arguing on the probability that age and sex 
were not unspared, since no woman or child appeared to complain 
—by entering into the consideration that “to make Hyde Park 
an arena for the discussion of popular and exciting topics, would 
be inconsistent with the chief purposes for which it is thrown open 
to and used by the publie,”—by such amplifications you may col- 
lect materials for a book which rivals Gibbon in bulk, though not 
in substance or spirit. The judgment of the Commissioners em- 
bodied in hugeness, echoed by the Home Office, looks “ weighty” 
and orthodox ; and if no purchaser will pay for the manufacture, 
there is always John Bull. 





A RUSSIAN NOTE, NOT NESSELRODE'’S. 
AcvTENEss is sometimes carried to the point of simplicity. The 
ease of the Jew who foiled a brother Jew is an example of the 
manner in which exquisite cunning acquires the virtues of sim- 

licity. One Jacob Levi advanced 47/., more or less, to Emanuel 

iezer, for a speculation to be carried out in Birmingham. The 
speculation not being carried out, Levi brings an action for the 
recovery of the money; and then in the Guildhall, before Mr. 
Baron Martin, Piezer tells his story. The speculation which he was 
to carry out in Birmingham was, not to purchase gold for exporta- 
tion, as Levi had said, but to forge Russian notes. Now Piezer 
was so indignant at the enormity of this proposal, that, acting 
upon the advice of a friend, he refused to have anything to do 
with the business; and to punish Levi, he kept the money. But, 
not to make too corrupt a use of wealth thus gotten, he laid it out 
upon “enjoyment” during his visit to Birmingham. Under a 
highly metaphysical charge from Baron Martin, the Jury pro- 
nounced a verdict for the defendant. The elaborate tissue of in- 
ventions to cover the project of Levi was thus reduced to nought 
by the simplicity of his friend, and the Hebrew plot against the 
Government ended in Piezer’s trip of pleasure to Birming- 

am. 

Thus far English police law is seen in protection of the Russian 
Government against forgery of its notes. At the first blush, this 
looks as if our Government had gravely adopted the principle laid 
down by the Irish mob, who haying taken a dislike to a banker 
burned his notes in the market-place. They thought they were 
destroying his bank, when they were only destroying the claims of 
the public on his bank. Our Government, as if catching the idea 
at its recoil, and regarding a forgery upon Russia to be a conni- 
vance with that power, interferes, as it were, to protect the bank, 
whose enemy it ought to be. In fact, however, the protection is 
exercised not on behalf of the Czar but on behalf of the English 
recipients of the forged notes. Our police does not interfere to 
ce any pilfering from the Russian exchequer, but to prevent pil- 

ering from the private purse of the Englishman, who would have 

been left to take his remedy out of the Russian exchequer; where, 
of course, he would find no compunction for the English holder of 
a forged note. 

Nevertheless, it is true that the action of our police tends to 
rotect the credit of Russia, and so far we are serving the enemy. 
t cannot be helped; the case only shows us how interwoven the 

interests of civilization have become. We cannot maintain its 
interests in our own country without doing some service also to 
our enemy in the far North across the hostile cordon. 





THE THREE FIRES. 
A Frencu powder-magazine near Inkerman has been exploded, 
with such effect as to destroy 30,000 kilogrammes of powder and 
600,000 cartridges; while shells filled with combustible matter, 
launched into a neighbouring English park of artillery, raised a 
violent conflagration, with a loss in killed and wounded of not less 
than 250, officers and men. This happened, apparently, on the 16th 
of November. 

On the evening of the 18th, the sky over the Champs Elysées 
was reddened by a great conflagration which had broken out in 
the Manutention at Chaillot, a large Government grain and flour 
store for the supply of the army of Paris. The immense machine- 
ry which was brought to bear upon the conflagration could not 
quench it before the destruction of the building and of immense 
stores; a loss which is some set-off to the destruction of Russian 
stores on the shores of the Sea of Azoff. 

On the night of the 18th, a fire broke out in Stirling Castle, 
which not only destroyed the Governor’s house, but threatened 
the whole castle and particularly the powder-magazine. 

Here are coincidences to delight Pepys!—three conflagrations 
within forty-eight hours, destroying the stores and be payer bey 
lives of the Allied armies in the Crimea, in Paris, and in Sco d! 
The Russians will of course see in such triple visitation “ the 
hand of Providence.” Russophobes will detect “the hand of 
Russian agency.” The cause may always be extracted from the 
effect: direct injury to the forces of the Allies points te “» 
agency of the enemy. In one respect at least, there-3 ule — 
upon the point: the enemy has no agents sa.faé. Such -— the 
keepers or disorderly arrangements ,or the simple reason = ~ 
very seldom happen in ships,¢4lmost impossible. Such acciden 4 
precautions taken rend girectly. They belong to the peered ° 
may be traced thts,” with this difference, that it is not individu 


railway ate property which are at stake, but armies and imperial 
an? 
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BOOKS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS.* 
TueEse Cambridge Essays, like their Oxford companion, are 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


simply a series of papers by members of the University, with no | 


other bond of union as regards the collection than that the writers 


have all been “trained by one university.” They thus differ from | 


the Quarterly Reviews in not enforcing uniformity of opinion, in 


not being the organ of any party, and in publishing the name of | 
each contributor. They closely resemble them in the nature of | 


the subjects and mode of treating them: both sets of essays may 
be considered as a series of articles, all of which might have ap- 
peared in a Quarterly, and would have excited attention for ori- 


inality of thought or its application, for scholarly or scientific! 42°° , ; L 
4 ee Se ‘ 7 | affairs is Mr. Charles Buxton’s “ Limitations to Severity in War.” 


acquirement, or for literary research directed by critical acumen 
and exhibited with skill. 

On the whole, we incline to award the palm to the Cambridge 
Essays, at least as regards variety and living interest in the choice 
of subjects. Of the nine essays contained in the volume, three 
bear directly on public principles as affecting instant affairs; two 
essays are on scientific questions, with a reference, though not so 
immediate, to the business of men; three are on literary criticism, 
two of which relate to contemporary topics; the last essay may also 
be considered literary with a present bearing. It treats of the pe- 
culiar words which the Americans of the United States have en- 
grafted on the English language; and whether English in Ame- 
rica is likely to maintain itself against native corruption and the 
foreign element imported by so many emigrants. 

The “ Future Prospects of the British Navy,” by Robert Edgar 
Hughes, is the most important paper of the whole. It discusses a 
question about which the publie mind is not satisfied, if the public 
tongue is not very clamorous—the cause of our slight naval suc- 


ess in the present war, and in the Pacific our failure. It con- | 


siders the likelihood of a change in the present unsatisfactory 
system, and the means by which it may be accomplished. The 
author takes a survey of the modes by which the gee | 
seamanship of the old school was attained, and the causes whic 
are leading to its decline. He examines the steam system which 
should supersede it. In the course of his extended inquiry, he 
brings a number of facts to bear upon his topics, sometimes drawn 
from passing occurrences, sometimes historieal, but always having 
a direct purpose, and animated, so far as we can judge, by a prac- 
tical knowledge, which draws the line between what is possible 
and what merely seems so. From the new thought brought to 
bear oe floating knowledge, this essay is one of the most re- 
markable papers that has appeared for some time; and it deserves 
close perusal, if not separate republication. Even in those parts 
which do not exhibit any peculiar knowledge, but are simply 
thought out as it were from facts obvious to all, there is force 
and freshness. Take for example this little homily on “ dare.” 

“ Perilous enterprises and energetic measures are the food they live on and 
the air they breathe. Two or three hairbreadth escapes will teach a sailor 
more than a thousand theories. A man who has never been in a scrape has 
no notion of the extent of bis own resources, or the capabilities of his ship to 
get out of one. 

“ The loss of a ship should count nothing as compared with the success of 
an enterprise. It is in vain to calculate with shopkeeping accuracy the 
balance between the expenditure of a brilliant action and its cost to the foe. 
To make the calculation just, we must have a phobometer to gauge the con- 
sternation of the enemy, and logarithmic tables to express the value of bis 
fears in current coin of the realm. In 1810, when four frigates were lost at 
Grand Port, in the Isle of France, the gallant defence of the Nereide, and 
“noble behaviour of her officers and crew, threw such a halo of glory around 
the defeat of Grand Port, that in public opinion, at least, the loss of four 
frigates was scarcely considered a misfortune.’ 

“It was always the policy of Nelson to support and encourage a captain 
who, in a daring affair, had the misfortune to lose a ship; and in his de- 
spatches he espouses the cause of an officer so cireumstanced, in the warmest 
terms. Relying on the support of such a chief, Nelson’s officers were ready 
to go anywhere and to do anything. 

“ Now, however, it is the usage of the day not to encourage, but to deter. 
An officer going into action receives a homily on the virtue of caution; and 
the prudence of those that refrain and the judgment of those who retire are 
sure to be lauded in the despatch. An exaggerated sense of responsibility 
is fatal to the success of an active fleet. No British officer is deterred by 
dislike for fighting, or fear of death; many are daunted by the fear of 
failure and the dread of reproof. 

** Meanwhile the disease will spread downwards. It is just possible that 
there may be by this time such a strange rara avis in the service as a cap- 
tain who is a little shy, and in another year or two of inaction we shall be- 
gin to discover a lieutenant who is enamoured of prudence, or a midshipman 
who has a sense of his responsibilities.” 

_ One of Cooper’s nautical novels describes the effect of an Eng- 
lish pilot’s wonderful skill on the mind of a Negro sailor, and his 
master, as the ship is carried up to London—* Massa, he will make 
her talk.” This is the way in which all British seamen were 


of necessity trained before steam-vessels and steam-tugs removed 
| pain and weariness associated with them in the mind of the wretched Mari- 


ger, and with it care. 
“Tt was not to the — afforded us by our numerous harbours that our 
skill was chiefly due; on the contrary, it was to their very difficulty and 
with HtY: The approach to London, from the South Foreland to Orford- 
among sanda, ete network of sands, The same is the case (more or less) 
ridge. I ma 43, Rristol, andGlasgow. The track of our colliers winds 
tered al. ditt oy — wing tides, almost from New castle to London 
e Cape to the Linsea tween Beachy-xtradiction, that an Indiaman enconn- 
Siungh these The mancuvres by W.the London Docks than from 
enna aatrew waters are of the greatest delicheavy ship is conducted 
officer could neither leave hig ne rn, (bey to the severest’ Yue the skill of 
eave his country nor return to port without rechsyoUns 
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practical lesson in the powers and properties of a ship, which at present a 
voyage round the world would fail to afford him. The same was the case 
with the men. Constantly and unavoidably exercised in all the details of a 
seafaring life, they could not fail to appreciate the labour which a clumsy 
officer imposed upon them, and the quickness and address with which a 
clever commander worked his ship; and they acquired a degree of intelligence 
which no artificial exercise or drilling could supply. Our enormous com- 
merce furnished numerous pupils to this admirable school; and it was the 
pride of our officers that the Royal service should always maintain the front 
rank in skill and smartness, as well as in daring and resolution. 

‘* These circumstances, and others, combined to give English seamen a de- 
gree of tact and savoir faire which appeared to be intuitive, and which other 
nations in vain attempted to supply by theoretic education. An illiterate, 
pudding-faced British skipper, who knows nothing on earth but bis latitude, 
will contrive, with his clumsy, half-manned collier, to scramble out of a 
scrape where an intelligent and well-educated foreigner, with a smart ship 
and a strong crew, will infallibly go ashore.” 

The essay which next to this has the most direct bearing on actual 


The principles he lays down are just enough, but with a lean- 
ing to the liberality that benefits the enemy and injures yourself, 
which characterizes a good many speculations at present. In his 
judgment on the destruction of “ property valued at 300,000/.” 
at Uleaborg, he overlooks a consideration which operates in war, 
and indeed in everything—that of relative proportion. The little 
coaster or fishing-vessel is spared, as a sentinel or other single man 
is spared; the gain to the cause by the destruction is nothing, the 
loss to the individual everything. The large ship, and still more 
the large collection of timber and sea-stores, which, be they whose 
they may at the moment, are all available to a government, and 
whose loss like that of a body of soldiers is important, are de- 
stroyed. It may be remarked as an instance of the diversity of 
opinion this volume starts with allowing, that the conclusion of 
Mr. Hughes is in direct opposition to that of Mr. Buxton. Mr. 
Hughes would not /imit but increase the “severity of the war,” 
in order the more quickly to induce a peace. 

** An active system of coast warfare has a great effect in rendering the war 
irksome and unpopular with the enemy. Even in the most despotic country 
public opinion must have weight, and it must be impossible, or at least un- 
safe, to protract an unpopular war. 

** Now, nothing can have so strong an ¢ffect upon the popular mind as the 
feeling of personal loss and insecurity. A bloody war between soldiers and 
sailors a long way off is usually popular with the masses,—the stirring nar- 
ratives excite their feelings and rouse their martial ardour; but, as a near 
neighbour, no man loves war. A citizen who has seen warehouses and 
dwellings in a blaze, who has heard the shell crashing through the black 
ruins, once the sources of wealth and the abode of domestic peace, who has 
seen at his own door the ghastly forms of wounded men, who has shuddered 
at the cold features of the dead,—a citizen who has had such experiences of 
war is sure to be a member of the Peace party; people do not like being 
killed and wounded and losing all their property. 

“ And we hold that the truest humanity is that which tends soonest to 
bring so great a curse as war to an end. Not to pursue this subject into de- 
bateable ground, even if private property be spared, the approach of hostile 
ships, the sight of armed enemies burning semaphores, destroying barracks, 
blowing up batteries, towing off ships,—the din of their guns and the roar 


‘ of conflagrations,—all these things keep a coast in constant —* and 


alarm, and have more influence upon popular opinion than even the loss of 
a distant stronghold, or the slaughter of a host of soldiers.” 

The criticism which bears most directly on current topies is Mr. 
Brimley’s essay on Tennyson’s Poems. It is an elaborate paper; 
the work of a loyal but not an indiscriminate admirer, who is 
thoroughly familiar with every poem that Tennyson has written. 
The criticism traces him from his publication of 1830, crude and 
juvenile, but displaying clearly enough the type of all his future 
merits, except the connexion of the theme with the life of man, its 
feelings, joys, and sorrows, down to Maud, which is now setting 
erities and politicians by the ears, but which Mr. Brimley boldly 
defends on the ground of its truth to nature, though it may be 
exceptional truth, and for its dramatie consistency. Besides the 
closest study of Tennyson, and a thorough apprehension of the 
scope, character, and purpose of the poet, the criticism exhibits 
searching penetration into the nature of his genius, a clear com- 
prehension of the principles of his composition, and a nice ex- 
pression of the deductions drawn from that comprehension. A part 
of the criticism on Mariana may be quoted as an example. 

“ The poem which, better than any other in the first series, exhibits the 
power of concentrating the imagination upon the subject, to the exclusion of 
an extraneous and discordant train of thought, and at the same time fur- 
nishes an admirable instance of dramatic landscape-painting, or passion re- 
flecting itself on landscape, is Mariana, As the physiologists tell us that 
the organs of the higher animals are found in an undeveloped state in those 
of lower type, we may look upon this poem as a foreshadowing of a kind of 
poetry that, in the later volumes, will be found in full perfection. In Ja- 
riand, the landscape details are presented with the minute distinctness with 
which they would strike upon the morbid sensibility of a woman abandoned 


' to lonely misery, whose attention is distracted by no cares, pleasures, or sa- 


tisfied «tfections. To the painter in search of the picturesque, or a happy 
observer seeing the sunny side of everything, or a utilitarian looking for the 
productive resources of the scene, the whole aspect of the fen-scenery would 
be totally different. But selected, grouped, and qualified by epithets, as the 
natural objects of the landscape are in the poem, they tell of the years of 


ana, and produce an intense impression of hopeless suffering, which no other 


| treatment of the single figure could have produced. The minute enumera- 


tion of detail would be a fault in a mere landscape-artist, whose object was 
to describe a natural scene. It is an excellence here, because no other means 
could so forcibly mark the isolation, the morbid seusitivenoss, and the mind 
vacant of all but misery ; because, used thus, it becomes eminently dramatic, 
—the landscape expresses the passion of the mind which contemplates it, and 
the passion gives unity and moral interest to the landscape. There is not, 
throughout the poem, a single epithet which belongs to the objects irrespeo- 
tive of the story with which the scene is associated, or a single detail intro- 
duced which does not aid the gencral impression of the poem. They mark 
either the pain with which Mariana looks at things, or the long neglect to 
~“hich she has been abandoned, or some peculiarity of time and place which 
marks the morbid minuteness of her attention to objects, * * * 
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“ The effect is felt by the reader with hardly a consciousness of the skill of 
the writer, or of the intense dramatic concentration implied in such employ- 
ment of language. If expression were the highest aim of poetry, Mariana 
in the Moated Grange must be counted among the most perfect of poems, in 

ite of an occasional weakness of phrase. But almost perfect as the execu- 
tion is, the subject is nent too purely as a picture of hopeless unrelieved 
suffering, to deserve the name of a great poem. The suffering is, so to speak, 
distinct and individual ; but the woman who suffers is vague and indistinct; 
we have no interest in her, because we know nothing about her story or her- 
self in detail; she is not a wronged and deserted woman, but an abstract 
generalization of wronged and deserted womanhood ; all the individuality is 
bestowed upon the landscape in which she is placed.” 

The same distinct conception of subtile beauty prevails through- 
out: not always, we think, the same refined soundness of judg- 
ment. The critic appears occasionally to allow his own imagina- 
tion to colour the poem, and sees beauties of his own creation, or 
at least beauties which a great number might not find to support 
his description. 

Of the other essays, Mr. Galton’s “Notes on Modern Geogra- 
phy ”” seems to us to have the freshest matter,—that is, facts drawn 

irectly from reality, with the opinions they naturally suggest. 
Its popular attraction is somewhat marred by the rather technical 
cast of some parts, that run too far into the details of map-making. 
The paper, however, contains the pith of an explorer’s experience, 
—as, for example, in this check to the conceit of home travellers. 

“It isa mistake too often made, that ina country were natives exist, a 
White man who has his wits about him is sure to tind enough upon which he 
also may live. But it is not so. A savage is skilled at finding the proper 
roots, is able to digest worthless rubbish which an European stomach would 
reject, or be poisoned by : he is able to subsist one, two, or more days, with- 
out anything whatsoever to eat; whilst an European, who has not served a 
hard apprenticeship in bush life, is faint under a hot sun at the loss of his 
breakfast or his dinner. Added to this, a savage’s whole time, from morn- 
ing to night, is employed, during the scarcer time of the year, in hunting 
about the country for his food ; he lives like the beasts of the field in barren 
countries, who never cease to hunt for and crop up the scanty blades of grass ; 
and yet grass is far easier to come at than roots edible by man. A savage 
has no leisure to travel, unless his food be given him. It is the same with 
cattle; for when grass is scanty, an explorer will find it scarcely possible 
for him to move on. The daylight hours, during which alone it is 
safe to let the animals seek for their pasture, are scarcely long enough to 
supply them with food ; and if they be encroached upon by travel, the ani- 
mals must starve. It is only alongariver-side, or in a well-watered country, 
that travellers can creep forward, step by step, an hour or two each day, 
according to their strength. In desert lands, such as those we are speaking 
of, if the traveller moves at all he must be prepared to move long stages, and 
these without food are impracticable.” 

The remaining essays exhibit equal power of writing; and as 
much mastery in their particular subjects as the papers we have 
noticed. But those subjects have been more exhausted, or do not 
appeal so directly to the present mind—do not “ come home to our 

usiness and bosoms. ogether, the Cambridge Essays for 1855 
b db ” Altogether, the Cambridge Essays for 18 
is a remarkable book—earnest, conscientious, and abounding with 
weighty matter, new information, or original thinking giving new- 
ness to old topics. 





WILSON’S NOCTES AMBROSIAN&.* 

Maxy of the causes which contributed to the interest excited by 
the Noctes Ambrosiane, on their first appearance in successive 
numbers of Blackwood's Magazine, have ceased to operate. Poli- 
tical measures round which parties were then struggling with 
fierce passion and loud mutual denunciation have been built as 
firmly into the constitution as Magna Charta itself. The men en- 
gaged in those conflicts have become historical personages, or have 
fallen into utter oblivion ; in either case escaping from the partial 
judgments of that time, and no longer lending a charm not its 
own to panegyric or invective. So, too, the literary celebrities of 
that day have either attained a fixed rank or been forgotten; we 
no longer interest ourselves in disputes about their claims. And 
in the case of both political and literary personages, what was 
then fresh and piquant personality has become familiar history 
or stale gossip; pointed allusions have lost their force, half-re- 
velations have been superseded; and we wonder, as we read, at 
the amount of feeling exhibited towards men and women who 
are now, for the most part, shadowy names, with scarce an 
association connecting them with our living sympathies. Yet, in 
spite of this inevitable effect of the lapse of twenty or thirty years 
upon papers discussing so largely topics and ‘people of temporary 
interest, such is the high quality of the genius lavished upon 
them, that the public will read by far the larger portion 
of the Noctes with as much delight as at first. They appear now 
with a claim to rank as English classics—as the choicest produc- 
tion of their author, one of the most highly endowed men of his 
time. Their chief interlocutor, the eidolon of the Ettrick Shepherd, 
is ranked by Professor Wilson’s admirers with the most forcible 
characters known to us through history or created by fiction. 
Thus, Professor Ferrier, introducing the Noctes with a preface, 
says—*“ In wisdom, the Shepherd equals the Socrates of Plato; in 
humour, he surpasses the Falstaff of Shakspere; clear and prompt, 
he might have stood up against Dr. Johnson in close and peremp- 
tory argument; fertile and copious, he might have rivalled Burke 
Im amplitude of declamation.” Socrates, Falstaff, Dr. Johnson, 
and Burke, all in one! and that one talking a broad Doric, that | 
seems to an English ear the native dialect of humour, plastic alike 
to pathos, fun, and homely shrewdness; a shepherd, too, knowing 
all the shy charms of nature in remotest haunts of solitude and 
silence—all the racy characteristics of pastoral life and pastoral 
people, their joys, their sorrows, their pleasures, and their busi- 
ness. Estimated thus, the Shepherd of the Noctes would really 

* Noctes Ambrosian, by Professor Wilson. In four volumes. Vol. I. Vol. II. 


(Works of Professor Wilson, of the University of Edinburgh, Edited by his Son- 
in-law, Professor Ferrier.) Published by Blackwood and Son. 
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be the most marvellous of the creations of that literature which 
stands highest among the literatures of Europe for its presentation 
of human character. And, with some qualification, the estimate 
is not so absurd as at first sight our habitual reverence for such 
names as Professor Ferrier has brought into his comparison would 
consider it. 

The truth is, that Wilson, one of the most remarkable men that 
ever lived for the variety and strength of his powers, has thrown 
into the Shepherd’s talk the teeming activity of his own mind and 
heart; and so far as characters are displayed in life, and in that 
fiction which reflects life, solely by their desultory talk, the Shep- 
herd may fairly be matched with any one. If it was simply as a 
shrewd talker that we knew Socrates—if Falstaff was to us simply 
a sayer of good things, Dr. Johnson a hard hitter in argument, 
Burke a copious and splendid declaimer— Wilson’s Shepherd might 
without exaggeration be put upon a level with all these remark- 
able characters. He talks as shrewdly as Socrates, as wittily as 
Falstaff, as weightily as Johnson, as splendidly as Burke; or, at 
least, the exaggeration of such assertions might pass without chal- 
lenge. He does talk more shrewdly, wittily, weightily, and splen- 
didly, than any man we haye the pleasure of knowing. But the 
talk of these famous personages is all related to action or serious dis- 
cussion—is the genuine utterance of the men in contact with facts, 
either engaged in the business of life or in the pursuit of truth. 
Something more is revealed by it than a kaleidoscope quickness and 
variety of intellect; it displays at once and subserves the will and the 
affections. Socrates talks cleverly, and gets his opponent generally 
into chancery—a feat which would raise him to the rank of a first- 
rate sophist; but we value him for his genuine earnestness in 
pursuit of truth, his plainness, his fearlessness, his candour, his 
pure and aspiring soul—dialectic is simply his instrument. Fal- 
staff is witty, but not wittier than Sheridan or Hook: what we 
admire in him is the profound sincerity of his sensual abasement— 
the devotion of the whole man, wit, understanding, reason, con- 
science, to the pleasures of the animal man—his utter insensibility 
to the higher claims and enjoyments of his humanity; it is a cha- 
racter, not a talker, that delights us in the fatknight. So in John- 
son, and Burke, the talk is merely instrumental, symptomatic of 
a whole man talking. But in the Shepherd of the .Voctes the talk 
is the be-all and the end-all; the man is a talker and little else; 
and we identify him with his talk almost as little as we do an actor 
with his part. This is partly owing to the form adopted: desul- 
tory talk “de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis” can never 
thoroughly develop a character—can do nothing but show a man's 
versatility of intellect and command of language. But it is also 
owing to the fact that one of the Shepherd’s traits is the queerest 
and most grotesque vanity—almost the only trait borrowed trom the 
original model; and that he is throughout represented as talking 
for effect, to show off his eloquence. We have not, consequently, 
a character completely developed, but merely s man who can 
assume all characters for the nonce; can be funny, pathetic, wise, 
descriptive, poetical, or sensual, just as the play requires. And 
he is so palpably acting that he tires us by his cleverness of as- 
sumption, just as a hired mountebank would tire us by insisting 
on showing off his powers of mimicry in conversation. 

Another objection to the Noctes as a whole may be conveyed in 
the words of Mr. Forster, who, in his admirable life of Goldsmith, 
says—“ Of the many clever and indeed wonderful writings that 
from age to age are poured forth into the world, what is it that 
puts upon the few the stamp of immortality, and makes them seem 
indestructible as nature? what is it but their wise rejection of 
everything superfluous?” We estimate works of art, as we esti- 
mate characters in life, more by their unity and completeness than 
by their richness and profusion of raw material. It is coherence, 
order, purpose, which make the difference between Nature and 
Chaos. And if all the wit, the wisdom, the geniality, and the 
imagination of the Noctes Ambrosiane fail to secure them a place 
among English classies, it will be because these are reduced to no 
order, subordinated to no general purpose, organized into no whole. 
They will even then remain the yery best magazine papers that 
were probably ever written. 

Lest any of our younger readers should never have looked 
through the old numbers of Blackwoed that contain them, we 
subjoin an extract, that may indicate the quality and something 
of the method of the composition. 

North. James, many a merry Christmas to us all. What a jug! 

Shepherd. Its an instinck wi’ me noo, makin het whisky toddy. A’ the 
time o’ our silly discourse about our skulls, was I steerin about the liquid, 
plumpin in the bits o’ sugar, and garrin the green bottle gurgle—unconscious 
ow hat I was about—yet, as ye observe, sir, wi’ your usual sagacity, “ What 
ajug: 

Mickle 7. There is no such school of temperance as Ambrose’s in the world 
—a skreed in any room of his house clears my head for a month, and re- 
strings my stomach to such a pitch of power, that, like an ostrich, I can 
digest a nail or a cork-screw. 

North. Sobriety is the strength of our physical, moral, and intellectual 
life. But how can any man hope to continue long sober, who calumniates 
cordial conviviality—misnames fun folly, and mirth malignity—turns up 
the whites of his eyes at humour, because it is broad, broad as the sea in 
sunshine—who in his false wisdom knows not what real wit is, or, half 
knowing it, turns away, abashed and detected, from its corruscations, that 
are a harmless to the truly geod, and wither only the weak or the wicked 
—waho 

Shepherd. Stap, sir—stap—for you'll never be able to fin’ your way, at this 
time o’nicht, out o’ sie a sentence. It’so’ a perplexin and bewilderin kind o” 
construction, and 1’]l defy mortal man to make his escape o’t without breakin 





| through, in perfect desperation, a’ the rules o’ grammar, an upsettin Dr, 


Syntax at the door o’ a parenthesis, ’ s 
North. Never shall sot be suffered to sit at our symposium, James. Not 
even the genius of a Sheridan——. 
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Shepherd. Pshewwhoohoo—the genius o’ Sheridan? Oh, sir, but his 


comedies are cauldrife compositions ; and the haill tot of them’s no worth | 


the warst Noctes Ambrosiane that ever Maister ate that gentleman 0’ 
the press, extended frae out o’ short haun. His mind had baith pint and 
glitter—but sae has a preen. Sheridan had but a sma’ sowl—and even his 
oratory was feeble, false, and fushionless ; and ane o’ the auld Covenanters 
wad hae rowted him doun intil a silent ceepher on the hill-side, makin him 
fin’ what eloquence is, no made up o’ patches frae ither men’s pamphlets 
and o’ lang accounts and statements, interlarded wi’ rancid rant, an faded 
figures new-dyed like auld claes, that do weel eneuch by cawnle light, but 
look desperate shabby in the daytime—wi’ remarks, forsooth, on human 
life and the principles of Eternal Justice—nae less—o’ which the unhappy 


neerdoweel kent muckle, nae doubt—having never read a good and great | 





book a’ his days, and associated chiefly with the vilest o’ the vile 
North. James—What's the meaning of this? These sudden bursts 





and Burke. 

Tickler. Nor I. A couple of clever comedies—a few elegant epilogues—a 
80-80 opera—some spirited speechifyings—a few fitful flashes—some composed 
corruscations of conversational wit—will these make a great man? Bah! 
As to his faults and failings, on their ashes we must tread tenderly 

North. Yes; but we must not collect them in an urn, and weep over them 
in maudlin worship. He was but a town-wit after all, and of a very super- 
ficial fancy. He had no imagination. 

Shepherd. Noa grain. He could say sharp things upon blunt people— 
turn a common thocht wi’ a certain neatness, that gied it, at first hearin, 





| 


several hundreds of the French clinging to scarped spots in the ground be- 
fore the Malakoff, and firing on the parapets, which were lined with Rus- 
sians. The French guns in the Mamelon (where General Laboussiniére, of 
the artillery, had been killed) were silent while our artillery now opened 
both on the Redan and the Malakoff, principally on the latter. The practice 
was admirable. The Russians speedily left their parapets, where whole 
sections of them must have been swept away; and our shells, bursting just 
after grazing the edge of the work, must have been most destructive to the 
troops drawn up in its defence. A couple of the guns of the Malakoff were 
directed on the French still clinging to the hill, and the grape rattling 
among them put them to flight; but the vigour of our artillery fire enabled 
them to retreat with but little loss from the enemy’s guns, which, in their 
own defence, were now directed on our batteries.”’ 

Here is an example of the loose manner in which military terms 


Shepherd. I canna thole to hear sic a sot as Sherry aye classed wi’ Pitt are used, or rather misused, by popular writers. 


“* Amidst the many loose assertions and incorrect statements which have 
appeared in the public prints respecting the operations of the campaign, 
there is one frequently-recurring error which deserves notice, as it is caleu- 
lated to mislead military readers in forming their estimate of the different 
actions. Every species of intrenchment which appears on a position is 
talked of as ‘a redoubt.’ At the Alma the English force has been repeatedly 
described as storming intrenchments, and the battery where the great strug- 
gle took place is always mentioned as ‘the redoubt.’ The two-gun battery 


| where the Guards fought at Inkerman is also a ‘redoubt’; and one writer 


an air o’ novelty ; and an image bein’ to him rather a rare occurrence, he | 
polished it aff till the pebble seemed a diamond; but after a’ it couldna | 


write on glass, and was barely worth settin in the warst goold. He wanted 
copiousness, ferteelity, richness, vareeity, feelin, truth o’ natur, sudden in- 
spiration, poo’r o’ thocht; and as for either beauty or sublimity, he had a 
fause notion o’ them in words, and nae notion o’ them at a’ in things, 
and never drew a tear or garred the reader grue* in a’ his days. 


* “ Grue—Shudder,.”— Explanatory Note by Professor Ferrier. 


COLONEL HAMLEY’S CAMPAIGN OF SEBASTOPOL.* 


Tuts narrative by an eye-witness and an actor of the Turkish and 
Crimean campaigns of 1854.’55 was originally published in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. Unlike the generality of accounts of passing 
events written at the time and collected after the occasion, Colone 
Hamley’s sketches possess an enduring interest, and furnish 
the means of taking a summary review of the whole. This value 
originates in two sources,—the eg knowledge of the 
writer, and his opportunities of obtaining information; the cau- 
tion and reserve Thich his position imposed upon him in reference 
to the utterance of rash opinions. His situation on the staff of the 
Artillery till the battle of Inkerman, and subsequently as Aide-de- 
camp to Sir Richard Dacres, and his presence “in all the actions 
great and small of the campaign,” not only enabled him to see 


things, but to judge of reasons. This position also rendered him | 


chary of needless comment. 


hen it is considered that men in authority do not always look with a | 
very friendly eye on the mere possession of opinions on their conduct of pub- | 
lic affairs, it may be supposed that to — them critically might, espe- | 


cially when they implied censure, be anything but an assistance to the critic 
in his military career. Moreover, there are many cases in which it is the 
bounden duty of an officer to refrain from publishing facts or = which 
might be prejudicial to the -¥4 or success of ourarms. To a great ex- 
tent, therefore, the reader is left to make his own comments on facts which 
I have been careful to verify and combine in a sequence which should ex- 
hibit only the significant features of the campaign. 

Colonel Hamley appears to have joined the army at Scutari. 
He accompanied it to Varna, landed with it at Eupatoria, was at 
the battle of Alma, in the advance with the celebrated flank march, 
present at all the actions during the siege, and, with the ex- 
— of a voyage to Constantinople on military business, through 
all its monotonous hardships and privations, from the opening of 
the trenches till the abandonment of the place. Of the features, 
occurrences, and feelings of this long and eventful period, Colonel 
Hamley presents a rapid coup d’cil, mingled with pictures of 
daily camp life, and information touching strategy and sieges. 
There is not such strongly-marked outlines, such flaring colours, 
so much slapdash in the style of handling, as the pictures of “our 
own correspondent” display ; neither is the Colonel so free and easy 
in his judgments. But his narrative is clear and forcible ; it often 
brings a stronger sense of the reality before the mind than the 
* graphic” paintings of the “correspondent,” and combines with 
the story of action an idea of purpose and of the causes of success 
or failure. 

It is, indeed, in the information which it conveys as to the siege 
in general, and the light it throws upon several points which have 
been disputed or misrepresented, that the great value of the book 
consists. Thus, the alleged inferiority of the English army in 
everything except mere bull-dog fighting, at the best, and not al- 
ways that, which has been spread about by “ graphic” reports 
—or the little that the English have accomplished towards the 
downfall of Sebastopol—is unconsciously shown to be untrue. 
The reader who would be at the trouble to go over all the opera- 
tions of the siege, and collect them together, would find that the 
British failures do not at least predominate. Either from nu- 
merical inferiority of force, John Bull’s indifference to display, or 
some other cause, our allies have had the most telling opportuni- 
ties, while we have taken secondary places where sometimes diver- 
sion not success was intended, or where we contributed to the ulti- 
mate result without its redounding to our own credit. Take an 
instance. Throughout, the English guns swept part of the Ma- 
lakoff; and in the first assault on that fortress, on the 18th June, 
did further good service to our allies. 

‘The musketry still continued to rattle around the Malakoff; and, from 
the eight-gun battery in our third parallel, which now began to fire, I saw 


® The Story of the Campaign of Sebastopol, writteninthe Camp. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. Bruce Hamley, Captain Royal Artillery. With Illustrations drawn in 
Camp by the Author. Published by Blackwood and Sons. 





describes it as equipped with ‘a breastwork at least seven feet high.’ A re- 
markable breastwork certainly, since the defenders, to make use of it as such, 
must needs be about ten feet in stature! 

‘There were no intrenchments, nor any works intended as obstacles, in 
the Russian position at Alma. ‘The only works of any kind were two long 
low banks of earth, over which the guns fired—intended, not to prevent our 
advance, but to protect the guns and gunners from our fire. The battery at 
the Inkerman was a high wall of earth, revetted with gabions and sand-bags, 
sloping at the extremities, and having two embrasures cut in it for the guns 
to fire through : from end to end it was about twelve paces long.” 

Still, notwithstanding much ignorance, and its result, into- 
lerance—much retailing of second-hand information, very probably 
by persons biased or interested in imparting it—as well as by ex- 
aggcration for purposes of effect, or by substitution of the parti- 
cular for the general—this Story of the Campaign of Sebastopol 
confirms the general conclusions of the journals. From the bad 
weather that followed the storm of the 14th November, till the 
arrangements as regards clothing, huts, and the railway, began 
more or less to take effect at the beginning of the year, the sutter- 
ings, privations, and losses of the army, were great. In December 
and January, “ the sick returns showed the astounding number of 
14,000 men ineffective in the British army.” Whether this was 
owing, as the newspapers said, to the inefticiency of particular de- 
partments, or of all put together, or whether, as Colonel Hamley 
maintains, to the public demand for retrenchment which deprived 
the army of meal things essential to its action and support, there 
stand the facts of sickness, deaths, and burials. Perhaps, however, 
enough has not been allowed for the previous sickly state of the 
army, which unfitted men to endure illness or the outward con- 
ditions that induce it. The cholera pursued the armies to the 
Crimea, accompanied them through the battles, and only left them 
when the wintry weather set in to be replaced by a sort of cholera- 
dysentery. Men in such circumstances were ill-fitted to resist 
disease and the inevitable hardships of a winter campaign. Our 
author enters very fully into the whole subject in the seventeenth 
chapter, headed “ Exculpatory ”; which those who wish to hear 
both sides would do well to read. 

Colonel Hamley considers that the retention of so large a por 
tion of the army in idleness during the spring and early summer 
was anerror. The difficulty of operating from Eupatoria, owing 
to the want of water, has within the last fortnight been clearly 
shown. Whether difficulties of some other kind may not interfere 
with operations from the Southward, we do not know. The at- 
tempts made even after the fall of Sebastopol have not been fol- 
lowed up. So it is possible that there may be obstacles which 
justified the prudence of inaction. Or, after all, there may be the 
deeper reason, with which the Colonel concludes his work. 

“Tt must occur to every one, that a man like the French Emperor does 
not require to be told that, in a military point of view, it is better to 
attack the flank of an enemy’s line of operations than its extremity. The 
eager interest with which his attention has for so long been riveted on the 
theatre of war must have rendered him at least as capable of judging of the 
merits of an obvious plan as any of the critics. In a former chapter I have 
said, that had we, in 1854, succeeded in a coup de main against Sebastopol, 
it would have been fortunate for Russia. Soldiers naturally look to milita 
successes as all-important in war, but the glance of a ruler comprehen 
other considerations. Louis Napoleon is a far-seeing genius, capable of dis- 
tinguishing between the interests of the army and those of the alliance—of 
separating military from national success. I can imagine such a man saying, 
‘It is true Ican take the Crimea, and with it Sebastopol, when I please ; 
but, besides the loss of town and territory, I will drain Russia of whole 
armies. Pride will not allow her to abandon a contest which it is ruin to 
her to maintain, and I will not do her the favour to precipitate its termina- 
tion.’ To those who reckon up the losses of Russia since the siege com- 
menced, and compare them with those of the Allies, such language will not 
seem unr ble, nor i istent with the character of a man so calcu- 
lating in his aims, so persevering in pursuing them.” 








NEW NOVELS.* 

Tne continuation or “concluding series” of “ Passages in the 
Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” has in Lilliesleaf little more re- 
semblance to the “ Passages” than that of manner. The story of 
the present fiction, if not so real, is more varied and complex, with 
an effort after a deeper interest, though the interest is rather 

* Lilliesleaf: being a concluding Series of Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland of Sunnyside. Written by Herself. In three volumes. Published by Hurst 
and Blackett. 

My MSS.: a Tale of Olden Islington. By the Author of ‘‘ Anne Boleyn.” Pub- 
lished by Hope and Co. . 

Family Interests: a Story taken from Life. Published by Hope and Co. 

Aristobolus, the Last of the Maccabees: a Tale of Jerusalem. By M. Kavanagh. 
In three volumes. Published by Newby. 
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violent than deep. The scene, as before, is chiefly laid among the 
middle gentry and humbler classes of Scotland; the form is still 
that of the first person; the style is in keeping with the strong re- 
ligious and social prejudices and rather narrow views of the old | 
maiden daughter of a Scottish clergyman. Either from frequent | 
repetition, by other writers as well as herself, of the Scottish Dorie | 
applied to the description of everyday life, or from an endeavour | 


| 


in the present work to make language do the work of matter, the | 
narrative is less effective in itself than it was in the “ Passages.” 
There is a feeling of mannerism throughout the book, and the 
manner at best was somewhat “slow.” 

The novel has a double story. One part is founded on an idea 
which was pretty well worked through a good portion of the last 
century, that a tickle husband might be reformed by piquing his 
jealousy; the readiest exemplification of which notion will be 
met in Murphy’s comedy, “The Way to Keep Him.” In Lillies- 
leaf, living beyond one’s income is a main source of Mrs. 
Elphinstone’s troubles; for the jealousy is only heard of, and that | 
slightly. The manner in which the wife of Lilliesleaf cures him 
of extravagance is by becoming more extravagant than himself, 
going even to the extent of a London season. All these specula- 
tive proceedings for a moral purpose seem to be false morality. 
There is deception to begin with; there is certain evil for an un- 
certain good; and though the reformation may be effected in the 
story, it is only of a theatrical kind. In this novel, however, the 
evils to be remedied are not brought with sufticient distinctness 
before the reader to sustain the interest. At the opening, he finds 
Mrs. Elphinstone in a mysterious kind of trouble; but all that ever 
comes before him, beyond Mr. Elphinstone’s being somewhat im- 
pulsive in receiving the pleasant impression of the moment, and 
rather changeable in his plans, is the dowager Mrs. Elphinstone’s 
snappish talk, and Mrs. Elphinstone’s own expensiveness. 

he other tale is the story of a love between Rhoda, a half-sister 
of Mrs. Maitland’s old weed. Mary, and a young Englishman, poor, 
a and melodramatic in his bearing and notions. Rhoda, with 
er foreign blood, her bad bringing-up, and her neglected educa- 
tion, overpowering the feelings of an affectionate heart, and develop- 
ing a fiery temper, is a good conception; but the idea is not well 
brought out. Rhoda might have been won by kindness, but hardly 
7 the wee sort of kindness exhibited by Mrs. Margaret 
aitland. She might have formed an attachment to Mr. Bernard, 
the aforesaid young Englishman, or any other imprudent attach- 
ment; butit was hardly a thing to be encouraged by prudent friends, 
and the absurd pride of Bernard is carried to mania. All the 
writers of this class of Scottish tales seem to have a singular con- 
ception of English people and English manners. 


My MSS.—If we are correct in our recollection of the author's 
previous book, “ Anne Boleyn,” the present “ Tale of Old Isling- 
ton ” exhibits improvement. There is less wildness, less crudity ; 
and —_— the story is loosely put together, it is not such a jumble 
of mere fragments as the former fiction. Beyond a sort of animal 
vigour, and an imitation of the romantic manner of treating past 
times, My MSS., however, is poor enough. The scene is chiefly aid 
at Islington, in the reign of Elizabeth. Pirates land at Barking, 
and proceed across the country to carry off a wealthy citizen re- 
turning to his house at Barnesbury, with a view to ransom ; but 
missing him, lend themselves to the abduction of a waiting-woman. 
There are lovers, with Elizabeth contriving a plot to reconcile the 
lady’s father, other lovers, retainers, citizens, and all the regular 
class persons of the Tudor or Stuart romance, with incidents to 
match; but there is no knowledge of the times the writer would 
exhibit, and no individuality in his conceptions. 


The author of Family Interests has been reading books about 
the law in relation to women, and reports of adjudged cases in the 
newspapers. He has constructed his story to illustrate the evils 
that may flow from the law which gives a father the custody of 
the children in case of separation, (subject, however, to certain pro- 
visions and exceptions); and which transfers the whole personal 
property of the wife to the husband, unless it is secured to her by 
settlement. The case of his story is so extreme that it illustrates 
nothing, except that women should not marry great villains and 
consummate hypocrites. Mr. Vivian professes the most unbound- 
ed love to Kate Aubrey, being all the time connected with a French 
girl; for which person he takes lodgings, not far from his house, 
on returning from the honeymoon. ‘The rest is on a par with 
these proceedings; but we have some doubts about the author’s 
legal illustrations after all. A deed of gift to a mistress could be 
set aside. Natural affection is a consideration in the eye of the 
law, but not immorality. 

The literary execution of Family Interests is respectable, but 
not striking enough to overcome the effect of an exaggerated sub- 
ject with rather repulsive illustrations. 








_Aristobolus, the Last of the Maccabees, is a romance of Jewish 
history about thirty years before Christ. The so-called history 
refers to the earlier years of Herod’s reign; and besides the King, 
masquerading about Jerusalem in a strange way, the reader is in- 
troduced to other historical celebrities, and to a good many ficti- 
tious characters, Jewish, Roman, Egyptian. Some attempts at 
reviving antique times fail by the mechanical and literal manner 
in which ancient manners are exhibited, imparting a lifeless heavi- 
ness to the whole. There is not much of ponderosity in Aristo- 
bolus, for it moves along lightly enough ; but we have seldom met 
a more perfect infusion of caodaen notions into old times than in 
this “tale of Jerusalem.” 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue most season-looking publications of the week are three handsome Gift- 
books from Mr. Bogue; reminding one of coming Christmas, and of past 
times, when the appearance of ** The Keepsake” and “ The Court Album” 
ranked among literary events with many, and Mr. Roscoe and others tra- 
velled ‘from the vine-covered hills and gay valleys of France,” (illustrated 
by the pencil of Turner,) even as far North as Moscow and Petersburg, to 


| do what Mr. Henry Mayhew is now attempting for the Rhine. 


As timely, though quite in a different way, is “ Currency Self-regulating 
and Elastic, explained in a letter to the Duke of Argyll”"—7f the writer can 
fulfil the promise of his titlepage, which we greatly doubt. There are many 
schemes of currency ag ae whose authors have not been at the pains 
to master the principles of the subject they boldly undertake to settle. 

Besides the foregoing, the latter part of the weck has produced several 
books of promise. Messrs. Smith and Elder have sent the “Two Summer 
Cruises” of the Reverend R. E. Hughes with the Baltic Fleet; Mr. Lovell 
Reeve, the “ Last of the Arctic Voyages,” being Sir Edward Belcher’s Narra- 
tive of the Expedition under his command in search of Sir John Franklin, 
with a good many notes on the natural history by first-rate men. A trans- 
lation of Edmond About’s “Greece and the Greeks of the Present Day” has 


; reached us from Messrs. Constable. 


Mr. Kingston publishes two volumes of ‘ Wanderings in Western 
Canada”; a trodden field, but still — matter for fresh obser- 
vation. Last, not least, Lord Broughton, with Mr. Murray’s aid,. has sent 
forth a new edition of the Travels of John Cam Hobhouse, made in Greece, 
&e. in company with Byron nearly fifty years ago, and now become his- 
torical. 

Books. 

The Keepsake, 1856, Edited by Miss Power. With beautifully-finished 
Engravings, from Drawings by the first Artists, engraved under the 
superintendence of Mr. Frederick A. Heath. 

The Court Album : a Series of Portraits of the Female Aristocracy, en- 
graved by the best Artists. 

The Rhine and its Picturesque Scenery. Ulustrated by Birket Foster. 
Described by Henry Mayhew. Rotterdam to Mayence. 

Currency Self-regulating and Elastic, explained in a Letter to the Duke 
of Argyll; with introductory Chapters on the Nature of Capital and of 
Money, and an Historical Sketch of British Currency Systems. 

Two Summer Cruises with the Baltic Fleet, in 1854-5. Being the Log 
of the “ Pet,” 8 Tons, R.T.Y.C. By the Reverend Robert Edgar 
Hughes, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 

The Last of the Arctic Voyages ; beiug a Narrative of the Expedition 
in H.M.S. Assistance, under the command of Captain Sir Edward Bel- 
cher, C.B., in search of Sir John Franklin, during the years 
1852-'53-'54. With Notes on the Natural History, by Sir John Ri- 
chardson, Professor Owen, Thomas Bell, J. W. Salter, and Loveb 
Reeve. In two volumes. Published under the Authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

Greece and the Greeks of the Present Day. By Edmond About. 

Western Wanderings ;_ or a Pleasure Tour in the Canadas, By William 
Hi. G. Kingston, Author of “The Prime Minister,” &c. &c. In two 
volumes. 

Travels in Albania and other Provinces of Turkey, in 1809 and 1810. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Broughton, G.C.B. In two volumes, Anew 

ition. 

The Story of the Campaign of Sebastopol, written in the Camp. B 
Toutesete-Onleonl at ruce Hamley, Captain Royal Artillery ; with 
Illustrations, drawn in Camp by the Author. 

Lilliesleaf : being a concluding Series of Passages in the Life of Mrs. 
Margaret Muitland, of Sunnyside. Written by Herself, In three 
volumas., 

+» MSS. ; a Tale of Olden Islington. By the Author of “ Anne Bo- 
eyn.” 

Family Interests : a Story taken from Life. 

Besides the larger volumes of the Annual class, the season has induced the 
appearance of several gift-books of a more juvenile kind, combining x 
reading for different ages with a ‘‘ getting-up”’ sufficiently pretty. lia 
and Charlie is an interesting story of character and incident, designed to in- 
culeate the advantages of a strict adherence to truth and a steady persist- 
ence in the discharge of duty. The uniform success which attends Uharlie 
and his sister hardly corresponds with the experience of virtue. The sto 
is well managed in other respects; its morals are not continually projec 
before the reader. : } 

Mrs. R. Lee’s Sir Thomas is intended to present to the juvenile reader 
the scenery and natural history of Africa in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Coast Castle, and the customs and manners of the natives. The framework 
is founded on the tradition that a Sir Thomas Somebody once attempted a 
settlement, and quickly perished with all his omen, from the effects of 
the climate. This outline is added to and filled in by Mrs. Lee in a romantic 
manner. The tradition that the real Sir Thomas was an outlaw and des- 
perate man is more consistent with the scheme of settlement than the “ad- 
ventures of a Cornish Baronet”’ as told by Mrs, Lee, but not so well fitted 
for a juvenile book. S : ; 

Alfred Crowquill’s Zales of Magic and Meaning are perhaps a little in- 
consistent in the characters ascribed to the fairies and gnomes ; but this is 
only perceptible to grown-up critics. The tales themselves are various, rae 
pid, and interesting, with good morals attached. ; 

Miss Jewsbury’s Angelo, or the Pine Forests in the Alps, is the story of a 
little foundling of an Alpine village, who goes through a variety of hard- 
ships and adventures, till he becomes an eminent painter, and discovers his 
family. There are probably too many incidents for the space ; but the pic- 
tures of Alpine scenery and manners are very good; and the whole book is 
animated by a spirit superior to that of most children’s tales, though with- 
out losing the juvenile tone. : < 

The two other little books are of aslighter kind. Zhe Martyr Land isa 
short history of the Vaudois, told by a lady to young listeners. The Talk- 
ing Bird is the story of a little girl who wished to pry into futurity ; and did 
so by means of a magic dove given to her by an old woman or witch, till ex- 
eee convinced her of the ill consequences of knowing what was going 
to happen. 

Mia and Charlie; or a Week’s Holiday at Rydale Rectory. With I- 
lustrations by Birket Foster. 

Sir Thomas ; or the Adventures of a Cornish Baronet in North-Western 
Africa. By Mrs. R. Lee, Author of ‘ The African Wanderers,” &c, 
With Illustrations by John Gilbert. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. Written and Illustrated by Alfred 
Crowquill, Author of “ Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches,” &c, 

Angelo ; or the Pine Forest in the Alps. By Geraldine E. Jewsbury, 
Author of “ Constance, Herbert,” &c, With Illustrations by John 
Absolon, 
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The Martyr Land ; or Tales of the Vaudois. By the Author of ‘Sun- ¢ of last year, has been confirmed by the demand for a new edition. The other 


light through the Mist,” &c. With Frontispiece by John Gilbert. 
The Talking Bird ; or the Little Girl who knew what was going to 

happen. By Mary and Elizabeth Kirby, Authors of ‘* The Discon- 
tented Children,” &c, With Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne. 


Notwithstanding the great number of existing educational books, their 
production still continues; often, we imagine, without much consideration 
on the part of their authors as to whether the novelty or utility of the new 
publications is so great as to require their appearance. 

Of the following, Dr. Kennedy's Palestra Stili Latini is a collection of 
very good English paragraphs, from various sources, to be translated into 
Latin. It is intended for students who ‘*have worked through some good 
exercise-book, exemplifying the rules of Latin Grammar,” and will carry 
them gradually on from this point to considerable ditliculties. We observe no 
notes or help of any kind. 

Though not neglecting the wider range and nicer philology of modern 
scholarship, the Greek Grammar of Dr. Geddes has the tone of mind of an 
older day about it. A feature of the book is the prominence given to de- 
clensions and conjugations, The pupil’s knowledge of the Latin grammar is 
presupposed. 

The three “‘ Cards” of Mr. Walford exhibit the outlines of Latin Prosody, 
and of Greek and Latin Accidence, in a handy form for reference to satisfy a 
doubt or refresh the memory of the pupil. 

Lalestra Stili Latini; or Materials for Translation into Latin Prose, 
selected and progressively arranged for use in Schools and Uni- 
yensities, By Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., Prebendary of Lich- 

eld. 

A Greek Grammar, for the use of Schools and Colleges. By W. D. 
Geddes, A.M., Professor of Greek in University and King’s College, 
Aberdeen. 

Card of Latin Prosody, Card of Latin Accidence, and Card of Greek 
Accidence. By Edward Waltord, M.A., formerly Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford, 

The Poetical Works of Augustine Duganne. 

{An American importation, and a handsome volume enough. From a sort 
of prose introduction it would appear that America is not without a Mecenas, 
in the person of Mr. James Lesley of Philadelphia; whose patronage takes 
the congenial form of sending forth a complete edition of the poet whom he 
delighteth to honour. According to Mr. Lesley, Augustine Duganne is a 
celebrated name on the other side of the Atlantic; ‘one whose verses are 
gladly welcomed into men’s souls—whose noble lyrics have been the timely 
movers of governmental reforms—whose ‘Iron Lyre’ hath struck responsive 
chord in the breast of the man of labour, teaching him the divine dignity of 
his calling—whose stirring strains have cheered the struggling patriot in the 
van of European freedom,” &c, Distance, however, renders the judgment 
cooler. Mr. Duganne has the national quality of fluency, and is a clever 
imitator of other poets, varying his imitations according to the nature of his 
subjects; but he lacks originality in everything—in thought, in imagery, in 
sentiment, in style. As may be guessed from Mr. Lesley’s panegyric, the 
poet’s — opinions are of an advanced Liberalism. lie sings the rising 
of the European nations in 1848; he has his flings at the condition of the 

rin England, and at our childelabour ; he attacks the millionaires and 
merchants of America. Neither does he spare national vices. He has a 
long satire upon the literature of America. His ‘ Manifest Destiny ”’ 
is an attack upon the Mexican war. One of his best things is ‘The Auto- 
crat’s triumph.” ‘A Muscovite stood on the Capitol Hill,” and, looking 
about him, saw with delight a slave-gang, and a slave-prisonhouse, and a 
mob going to assail the office of a newspaper for telling unpalatable truths, 
The idea, however, is from Porson’s ‘* Devil's Walk.’’} 

The Sea : Sketches of a Voyage to Hudson’s Bay; and other Poems. 
~ the Scald. 

[‘‘ Sketches of a Voyage to Hudson’s Bay,” the longest poem of the volume, 
1s a sort of versified journal of a sea voyage, done in a prosaic literal manner. 
The “ Scald”’ wants some of the commonest mechanical qualifications of his 
art; as witness the opening lines of some verses on the war— 
** Once more the peal of War’s loud thunder breaks, 
Jehovah rises, and the nations shakes.” 

Some personal feeling renders a few of the occasional poems tolerable, but 
the volume is a mistake.] 

Flora of the Colosseum of Rome; or Mlustrations and Descriptions of 
four hundred and twenty Plants growing spontaneously upon the 
ruins of the Colosseum of Rome. By Richard Deakin, M.D., Author 
of ** Floragraphia Britannica.” 

[the six acres of the Colosseum are considerably extended as regards space 

the ruins of the gigantic walls, to which some few plants are by nature 
adapted, and over which time has scattered soil capable of nourishing other 
plants. Height and aspect have the effect of producing variety of climate. 
**On the lower North side it is damp, and favourable to the production of 
many plants, [to which moisture is congenial,] while the upper walls are 
warmer and drier, and consequently better suited for the development of 
others; on the South side it is hot and dry, and suited only for the growth 
of differently-constructed tribes.’ These plants Dr. Deakin has found to 
extend to 490 species; in which number A rome are examples of 253 genera, 
and illustrations of 66 of the natural orders, Of the arranged exposition of 
these plants the present volume consists. The descriptions are clear, and 


often accompanied by an account of the properties of the plants, and en- 
| by a serious effort in art, her “Illustrations of Scripture by an Animal- 


livened by quotations from the poets.] 


The Elements of Practical Hydraulics : for the use of Students in En- 
gineering. By Samuel Downing, M.A., Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing in the University of Dublin. 

= the three chapters into which this text-book for engineering students is 

ivided, the first and second are in a great degree a translation from D’ Au- 
bisson’s Zraité d’Hydraulique. The third chapter, relating to the flow of 
water in artificial channels, 1s founded on the formule in use among English 
engineers, as more simple than fhose of D’Aubisson. The volume is illus- 
trated by plates.] 

i the Age. By Charles F. Howard, Author of “ Perseus and 
his Philosophies,” &c. 

A dozen essays on such immediate topics as “ Public Opinion,” ‘ Routine.” 

he thoughts are often common so far as having been urged before, some- 
times commonplace, An air of novelty is given to them by an imitation of 
Carlyle’s style and a certain smartness in the writer. The spirit is that of 
““advanced ” and carping Liberalism. ] 


Introductory Lessons on Morals, By the Author of “Lessons on the | 


[a me ee. 
A little e greater part of which has already appeared in a cheap pe- 
riodical called The eieare Hour. iets i 


The favourable opinion expressed by the Spectator on Professor Max Miil- 
ler’s “ Languages of the Seat of War,” at its first appearance in the summer 


| titles explain themselves. 


The Languages of the Seat of War in the East. With a Survey of the 
Three Families of Language, Semitic, Arian, and Turanian. By Max 
Miiller, M.A., Ph. D., Taylorian Professor of European Languages and 


Literature at the University 
Appendix on the Missionary 


of Oxford. Second edition; with an 
Alphabet, and an Ethnological Map, 


drawn by Augustus Petermann. 

Evidences of the Christian Revelation and Lectures on Paley's Evi- 
dences. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. (Select Works of Dr. 
Chalmers, edited by Dr. Hanna. Volume VI.) 

Lett’s Diary ; or Bills-Due Book, and an Almanack, for 1856. 

Read and Reflect. The Newspaper and General Reader’s Pocket Com- 
anion. Being a familiar Explanation of Classical and Foreign Words, 

*hrases, and Quotations of constant occurrence in the various Jour- 
nals, Periodicals, and Publications of the day. By the Author of 


** Live and Learn.” 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Last Days of the late Emperor of 
Russia, Nicholas I. ; together with Ex- 
tracts from his Will. Translated from 
the Russian. 

Notes on Monetary Panics and Convul- 
sions, and the Effects of the Currency 
Acts of 1819 and 1844; also on ti 
Feasibility of creating “a suitable, 
sound, and sufficient Currency”; with 
Extracts, References, and Ijlustra- 
tions. By William Swiney, Consulting 
Actuary, X&c.; Author of a Letter “ On 
Life and Fire Assurance Companies, 
established under the Act 7 and 8 Vic. 
cap. 110.” 

A Plan for the Effectual Improvement of 
the River Thames. By Henry Robin- 
son, C.E., A.1.C.E., M.I.M.E. 

Factory Legislation: a Letter caused by 
the Publication of the Special Report 
of the Executive Committee of the Na- 


piers, July 1855. By Richard Oastler. 

A few Observations on Canada, and the 
other Provinces of British North Ame- 
rica. 

The Metropolitan Buildings Act, 18 and 
19 Vict. cap. 122; and Notes of Cases 
explanatory of its Law and Practice: 
with Appendices. By Frederick W. 
Laxton, of the Middle Temple, Barris- 
ter-at-law. 

On the Advancement of Learning in Scot 
land: a Letter to the Lord Provost 
and Town-Council of Edinburgh, Pa- 
trons of the University, By John 
Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek. 

What is Technology? an Inaugural Lec- 
ture, delivered in the University of 
Edinburgh on November 7, 1855. By 
George Wilson, M.D., F.R.S.E., Re- 
gius Professor of Technology in the 
University, and Director of the Indus- 


tional Association of Factory Occu- trial Museum of Scotland, 


Fiur Arts. 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS,* 

The legion admirers of Longfellow will hail this splendid edition, withits 
blue and gold binding, cream-tinted paper, choice type, and fair-margined 
quarto pages. It appears to contain the body of the poet's works, with 
the exception of The Golden Legend, The Spanish Student, and of course 
the new Song of Hiawatha. 

Without affording, in particular productions, very marked sugges- 
tions for illustration, Longfellow is nevertheless a poet of that kind whom 
one can reasonably set about illustrating. When the poet is what 
Goethe called a demonic man,—one that is, who cannot be classified 
with others, but whose every doing reveals a new individuality, and 
the working of an impulse which other men can scarcely estimate,—an 
illustrated edition is wont to be rather unsatisfactory than otherwise, 
especially if the artist is as dwmonic as his poet; for the poct has already 
made his works realities to the reader’s mind with a peculiar and intense 
character about them which there is but the barest chance that the artist 
will be in harmony with. This is not the case with Longfellow; who, 
while certainly not wanting in distinctive style, is free from peculiarity, 
and has nothing of the occult or intangible. 

The volume is heralded by a portrait of Longfellow after Samuel Law- 
rence ; a fine, powerful, and even grand head, as different as possible from 
the likenesses hitherto current ; though this gives us the notion of its ex- 
ceeding on one side as much as the rest fall short on the other. Mr. Gil- 
bert, the artist of the wood-cut designs, is so familiar in every nook of 
Anglo-Saxondom by the thousands of designs which he seems to have 
spun rather than drawn within the last dozen or fifteen years, that no 
description of his manner were so eloquent as his simple name. No one 
can be more thoroughly than Mr. Gilbert a born artist; and his range of 
observation, power, dramatic invention, and rapid faculty of rendering, is 
very remarkable in one who works too fast to recur often to nature, and 
in whom an unmistakeable manner marks without cramping every effort. 
The best of his productions are those which he does quickest; the 
highly-finished gift-book embellishments having generally been weak and 
petty in comparison. ‘The present is the instance in which he has suc- 
ceeded best in reconciling the two principles. Many of his landscape de- 
signs have a very artistic notion and feeling expressed with grace; and 
there is great brilliancy of effect throughout. The cuts, with a compara- 
tively feeble one here and there, are exquisite specimens of wood-en- 
graving. 

* The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. A new edition, illus- 
trated with upwards of 100 Designs, drawn by John Gilbert, engraved by the Brothers 
Dalziel. Published by Routledge and Co. 





3. B.S CROWs.* 
Somewhere about this time last year, J. B. made herself remarkable 


painter”: in the little children’s-book now before us, the designs which 
form its principal feature are trifles, but not the less capital of their kind. 
They exhibit the history of a rookery, from the nest-building in spring- 
time to the irate farmer’s shooting-party and the crow-pie finally re- 
sulting therefrom. ‘The style is of the simplest—partaking even of the 
purposely juvenile; but one finds in the designs a most genuine fund 
of humour, quaintness, observant knowledge, and keen feeling for na- 
| ture. The two nest-builders tugging against each other for a twig ; 
' the three, in the same illustration, flying near the ground in a 
| line, each with its trophy in its beak; and the general view of 
the rookery on the following page, with the bristling tree-tops re- 
lieved against sky and water, simply as it is done,—these, not to speak of 
other such points in plenty, make the little book as pleasant to an artist’s 
eye as it will be funny toa child’s. The human figures are meagrely 
| drawn; but in them too there is constantly a characteristic notion, as in 
the farmer vowing vengeance on his black-plumed spoilers. The feeling 
of the designs, on the whole, has something akin to touches of the old 
illuminators. Some copies of ‘Caw! Caw!” are coloured, others plain ; 
the colour being, of course, not very artistic, but aiding the juvenile 
point of treatment. The versified narrative answers its purpose. 
* Caw! Caw! or the Chronicle of Crows: a Tale of the Spring-time, By RB, M 
' Illustrated by J. B. 
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KONIG’S LUTHER.* 

The volume before us is a modified counterpart of “the Life of Martin 
Luther,”’ published by Mr. Cooke, which we noticed in December 1853. 
Two plates, however, seem to have dropped out, as the title of that edi- 
tion announced it to be “in fifty pictures ’; or two of them, here united, 
may have been divided there. On the former occasion, we defined the 
artist as “profoundly German and really artistic,’ and the designs as 
exhibiting the “Teutonic intended blending of the realistic and the 
abstract.” 

Such differences as there are are mainly in favour of the present cdi- 
tion. The plates, instead of being wood-cuts of no great delicacy, are 
careful, if not highly-wrought, steel-engravings—doubtless the original 
German plates; and, without making Herr Kénig what Nature did not 
make him—a great man—they rendera fuller and more agreeable account 
of his well-considered telling of the story, his uniform self-respect and 
propriety, and his German knowledge and artistic feeling for details of 
backgrounds, interiors, &c. The literary elucidations—of which Arch- 
deacon Hare had composed fourteen, when death left his work incomplete 
—are well written and to the point, supplying just such information 
about the incidents of the great Reformer’s “ good fight” as are needed to 
enhance one’s pleasure in looking at the designs, without overloadi 
book; and they are more in the tone acceptable to English rea 
the translation from Herr Gelzerin the other edition. Finally 
in a rich and well-designed dark-blue cloth binding, is beautifully got up; 
and, if it suits the artist in the second degree, it will suit the Protestant 
hero-worshiper, and the man on the look-out for a high class gift-book, iz 
the first. 

* The Life of Luther, in forty-eight Historical Engravings, by Gustay Kinig 
with Explanations by Archdeacon Hare, continued by Susanna Winkworth, Pub- 
lished by Longman and Co, 
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BIRTHS, 

On the 17th November, at Tackley Rectory, near Woodstock, the Wile of the Rev, 
L. A. Sharpe, of a daughter. 

On the 18th, at the Deanery, Westminster, the Wife of Edward C. Buckland, Esq., 
of ason. 

On the 19th, at Eton, the Wife of the Rev. G. Frewer, of a daughter. 

On the 19th, at St. leter’s Col ege Lodge, Cambridge, the Wite of the Rev. H. W. 
Cookson, D.D., of a daughter. 

On the 20th, at Holkham, Norfolk, the Countess of Leicester, of a son. 

On the 20th, at Rugby, the Wife of Granville Bradley, Esq., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 15th November, at the Church of St. Bartholomew, Upper Sydenham, Kent, 
the Rev. R. W. Bacon, M.A., Rector of Ewhurst, Sussex, late Fellow and Vice- 
Provost of King’s College, to Sarah Emily, younger daughter of J. J. Tuck, Esq., of 
Wortham, Suffolk. 

On the l7th, at the British Embassy, Brussels, the Hon. William Harbord, to 
Gertrude Hyde, second daughter of Charles Dennis, Esq. 

On the 17th, at Harrow-on-the-Hill, the Rev. W. Pender Roberts, M.A., Curate 
of Eggesford, Devon, only son of the late Captain W. Pender Roberts, R.N., to 
Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Hon. W. H. Yelverton, of Whitland Abbey, 
Carmarthenshire. 

On the 20th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, James Henry Augustus Steuart, Esq., 
only son of the Rev. C, A. Steuart, of Sunningdale Houve, Berks, to the Hon. Kath- 
leen Eleanor Henrietta O'Grady, third daughter of the late Viscount Guillamore. 

On the 20th, at Dingley, Northamptonshire, W. Capel Clarke, only son of T. T. 
Clarke, Esq., of Swakleys, Middlesex, to Clara, eldest daughter of the late I, Thorn- 
hill, Esq., of Fixby, Yorkshire. 

On the 20th, at Tor, Torquay, Henry John Arthur, only son of Robert Manners 
Lockwood, Esq., and the Lady Julia Lockwood, to Dora Keith Falconer, only 
oer of the late Captain the Hon. William Keith, of Mankrigg, Haddington- 
shire. 








DEATHS, 

On the 23d September, in Cashmeer, Edward Shawe Powys, Esq., Captain in 
H.M.’s Sixty-first Foot, second son of Henry Philip Powys, Esq., of Hardwick, 

On the 30th October, at Beyrout, the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 

On the 12th November, at Rachan House, Peeblesshire, ‘Thomas Tweedle, Esq., of 
Quarter, Physician-General, H.E.1, Company's Service, J.P’. and Deputy-Lieutenant 
of the county of Peebles. 

On the lith, at Boothby Graffoe, Lincolnshire, the Rev. Charles Smith, Rector of 
that place, third son of the late Kev. Dr. Smith, of Dry Drayton, Cambridgeshire, 
and Prebendary of Durham; in his 39th year. 3 

On the 15th, at Farnsfield, Notts, Alicia, widow of the late William Wilkins, for- 
merly a Senior Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, and Professor of Architecture in 
the Royal Academy. 


who exchanges; Ensign H. G. L. Campbell to be Lieut. by purchese, vice Gammell, 
| promoted in the 63d Foot; F. A. Cobham, Gent.to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
, Tyacke, promoted; C. Tucker, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Campbell. The 
surname of the Ensign promoted to a Lieutenancy on the 2d inst. is Deane, and 
not Dean, as previously stated. 
30th Foot —Te be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign R. H. Neville, vice 
Forbes, died of his wounds; Ensign H. 8. Smith, vice Neville, whose promotion, 
on 9th Sept. 1855, has beeu cancelled. 
32d Foot—Lieut. W. Patterson to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major 
Seward, deceased; Ensign R. T. Knox to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Patter- 


} son; J. Brackenbury, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Knox. 


12d Foo:—To be Lieutenants, by purchase—Ensign T. M. James, vice Jervoise, 
promoted; Ensign J. W. Haynes, vice Bennett, who has retired; Ensign W. Un- 
derwood, vice G. Fraser, promoted. 

4ith Foot—Ensign G. Mellish to be Lieut. without purchase; Ensign A. R. 
Trimmer, from the West Suffolk Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Mellish; 
Lieut. M. udford has been permitted to retire from the service by the sale of his 









6th Foot—The Christian names of Ensign Carlow are Stewart James. 
48th Foot—Licut. 8. R. Forster, from the 2d Surrey Militia, to be Ensign, with- 
», Vice E. Hall, whose appointment on 9th Nov. has been cancelled, 
Ensign E. D. Crossman to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Rochfort, prom, 
th Foot —Lrevet-Major W. W. Lodder to be Major, without purchase, vice 
jrevet-Licut.-Col, Boughey, dec. To be Captains, without purchase—Lieut. J 
, sive Lodder; Lieut. H. Kean, vice Leyne, whose promotion on lth .: 
has been cancelled. To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign B, H 
ze, Vice Leyne; Ensign G. Joy, vice Burge, whose promotion on lith Sept. 1855 
has been cancelled, To be Ensign, without purchase—T. F. Bowen, Gent. vice Joy. 
60th Foot apt. R. F. Jennings, from the Queen’s Own Tower Hamlets Militia, 
to be Ensign, without purchase. 
62d Foot gn N. G. Elliott to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hay, promoted; J. 
J. Carbery, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. Templeman, 
who retires. 
63d Foot —Capt. D. P. Bouverie, from the 22d Foot, to be Capt. vice Gammell, 
who exchanges; Ensign W. G. Graves to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fitzgerald, 
who has retired. 
6ith Foot—Ensign L. D’Acosta to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Shehy, prom, 
in the 41st Foot; J. W. Taylor, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. vice D’Acosta. 
68th Foot—Lieut. J. Cator to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major T. H. 
Somerville, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank, under the 
Royal Warrant of 6th Oct. 1854; Ensigu H. R. Milligan to be Lieut. without pure 
chase, vice Cato; Lieut. E. Harrison, trom the Royal Cheshire Miltia, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Milligan. 
72d Foot—Major W. Parke to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Gaisford, who re- 
tires; Capt. A. D. Thellusson to be Major, by purchase, vice Parke; Lieut. 0. B 
Fielden to be Capt. by purchase, vice Thellusson; Ensign J. 8, Richardson to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Fielden; P. Burnet, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Richardson. 
82d Foot—Ensign W. H.C, Allen to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Dowker, 














| dee.; Lieut. H. M. Parkerson, from the West Norfolk Militia, to be Ensign, with- 


out purchase, vice Allen. 

92d Foot—The removal of Lieut. C. A. Humfrey from the 53d Foot, to bear date 
6th October 1855, instead of 8th of that month, as previously stated, 

97th Foot—Ensign J.C. Minto, from the Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Parks, cashiered by the sentence of a General Court-martial, 

Rifle Brigade—Lieut. D. B. Davy, from the 2d West Ludia Regt. to be Lieut. vice 


| Davenport, who exchanges; Ensign G. L. Austen to be Lieut. by purchase. To be 


Ensigns, without purchase—A, Somerset, Gent.; A.A. A. Kinloch, Gent.; H. E. 
Richards, Gent, 

2d West India Regiment—Lieut. 8.8. Davenport, from the Rifle Brigade, to be 
Lieut. vice Davy, who exchanges; N. D'Arcy, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Burleigh, promoted. 

3d West India Regiment—To be Ensigns, without purchase—F. J. Green, vice 
Hartford, promoted; 8. C, Page, Gent. vice Higman, promoted in the 28th Foot, 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—The surname of the Ensign appointed on the 2d Nov, is 
Fitzwilliams, and not Fitzwilliam, as previously stated. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment —H. A. Donald, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Macdonald, promoted, 

Gold Coast Corps—Lieut. J. Brownell to be Capt. without purchase, vice M‘Court, 


| who retires upon half-pay; Ensign J. I. W. Andrews to be Lieut. without pur- 
| chase, vice Brownell. 


On the 15th, at Hawkshead, Herts, Harric t, widow of the late Admiral Sir Da- 


vidge Gould, G.C.B., Vice-Admiral of England; in her 58th year. 

On the 16th, in Montagu Place, Grace Margaret, second daughter of the late Sir 
Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G. : 

On the 16th, in Pall Mall, General Sir John Brown, K.C.H., Colonel of the Eighth 
Hussars ; in lis 8lst year. 

On the 17th, at Pinner, the Lady Harriet Osborne, relict of Sir Toler Osborne, 
Bart., of Beechwood, Ireland; in her 72d year. 

On the 17th, in Bryanstone Square, Alexander Erskine, Esq, of Balhall, Forfar- 
shire, and Longhaven, Aberdeenshire, N.B.; in his 81st year. 

On the 19th, at Brighton, Thomas Copeland, Esq., of Cavendish Square, one of the 
Surgeons Extraordinary to her Majesty. 

On the 20th, at Worksop, Martha, the relict of John Froggatt, Esq., late of Shire- 
oaks Mall, Notts ; in her 85th year. a 
x. the 21st, at Limmer’s Hotel, Lieutenant-General Frederick Markham; in his 
50th year. 

On the 2ist, at Coulby Manor, in Cleveland, Elizabeth, daughter of Calverly 
Bewicke Bewicke, Esq. 
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Wanr-orricr, Nov. 23.—Caralry.—2d Regiment of Dragoons—T. Gonne, Gent. to 


be Cornet, by purchase, vice Dunbar, promoted, 


3d Light Drags.—Lieut. J. P. North, from the 6th Drags. to be Lieut. and Adjt. 


vice Kauntze, promoted ; Lieut. W. D. N. Lowe, from the 17th Light Drags. to be 
Lieut. vice W. W. King, who exchanges; Lieut. K. Lomax, from the oth Lan- 
cashire Militia, to be Cornet, without purcha view Dymond, promoted. 

Sth Light Drags.—W. Tomkyns, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur. vice Blair, promoted. 

Ith Light Drags.—F. W. E. Savage, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice 
Wright, appointed to the 15th Light Dragoons. 

lth Light Drags.—Lieut. W. W. King, from the 3d Light Drags. to be Lieut. 
vice W. D. N. Lowe, who exchanges. 

_ Royal Artillery—Lieut. F. W. E. Savage has been allowed to resign his commis- 
Sion; J. B. W. Skoulding, Gent. to be Veterinary Surgeon, vice Briggs, resigned. 

Infantry.— Grenadier Guards—Lieut. and Capt. C. Alexander to be Adjt. vice 

igginson, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

Coldstream Guards—Brevet-Col. Sir G. A. F. Boswall, Bart. from half-pay Unatt. 
to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. vice Lord A. C. L. I itzRoy, who exchang Lieut. and 
Capt. and Brevet-Major Hon. P. R. B. Fielding to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by pur- 
chase, vice Brevet-Col. Boswall, who retires. — 

_1st Foot—To be Lieutenants, by purchase—Ensign H. J. Lawrell, from the 6th 
Foot, vice J. M. Brown, promoted ; Ensign W. C, F. Kelly, vice Sinith, promoted. 
na be Ensign, by purchase—W. M. Davey, Gent. in succession to Lieut. J. M. 

rown, promoted, 

10 nh T. Gape, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hiffernan, promoted. 

t Foot—Ensign P. Beale to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Chandler, pro- 

= in the 62d Foot; M. M. Battye, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. vice Beale. 

ne Foot—T. Kussell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lombard, promoted. 
on Foot—Lieut. R. Swire to be Capt. by purchase, vice E. Croker, who retires. 

; d Foot—Capt, J, H. H. Gammell, trom the 63d Foot, to be Capt. vice Bouverie, 





Land Transport Corps—Lieut. F. F. Fereday, from the Hampshire Militia, to be 
Paymaster. Lo be Quartermaster of Brigade—Quartermaster-Sergt. R. Boyd, from 
the 64th Foot, vice Beddek, who resigns. To be Cornets—Superin endcnt J. Milne; 
Colour Sergt. W. Mayne, Royal Artillery; Sergt. F. Bleazley, 3lst Foot; Troop- 
Sergt.-Majors G. James and G. Edwards. The undermentioned Gentlemen to be Cor- 
nets—J. W. Beatty, Esq. late 56th Foot; J. Bridge, W. E. Whelan, F. Bond, J. B. 
Kutledge, RK. B. Foster, V. Applin, W. Spalding, H. Keogh, E. Jervis, J. Bodkin, 
N. Burslem, A. Galt, K, Crowe, Colour-Serg. Smith, late ot 86th Foot, Superintend- 
ent W. M‘Call, B. H. Burke, KR. H. Powell. 

British Swiss Legion—Erratum in Gazette of the 2dinst.—For J. Hamber, Gent. to 
be Paymaster, read '. Hamber, Gent. to be Paymaster. 

Unattached — Brevet-Major T. H. Somerville, 68th Foot, to have his brevet rank 
converted into substantive rank, under the Royal Warrant, Oct. 6, 1854. Brevet-Lieut.- 
Col. G. C, Swann, Capt. on half-pay Unatt. to have the substantive rank of Major. 
The promotion of Brevet-Lieut.-Col. M‘Murdo, to the substantive rank of Major, to 
bear date Oct. 12, 1855, instead of Nov. 9, 1855, as previously stated, 

Provisional Depit Battalion—Capt. J. Mancor, 48th Foot, to be Assist.-Adjt, 
vice Swinburne; RK. W. Duff, Esq. to be Paymaster. 

Hospital Staf/—The name of the Assist.-Surg. appointed from half-pay 68th Foot 
on 28th Sept. 1555, is Rh. W. Woollcombe, and not Wovolcombe, as previously stated. 

Ordnance Medical Department —Senior Surg. A. Ogilvie, M.D. to be Deputy-In- 
spector-Gen. of Hospitals; Assist.-Surg. E. Gilborne to be Surg.; Staff Assist.- 
Surg. P. H. Watson, M.D, to be an Assist.-Surg. Royal Artillery, vice Gilvorne, prom, 

Brevet—Col. J. Gordon, on retired full-pay, Royal Engineers, to be Major-Gen, 
the rank being honorary only. Brevet-Col. H. K. Storks, Brigadier-Gen. in Turkey, 
to have the local rank of Major-Gen in the Bosphorus, at Scutari, and all the de- 
pendent posts as far as Smyrna, inclusive. A. J. Stewart, Gent. to have the rank of 
Acting Assist.-Surg. while serving with the Turkish Contingent. 

To be Aides-de-camp to her Majesty, with the rank of Col. in the Army in the 
East Indies—Lieut.-Col. T. F. Tait, C.B. Bengal Army. Lieut.-Col. W. Mayne, 
Bengal Army. 









1 » ui 
COMMERCIAL GAZEITE. 
wesday, Nov. 20. 

Parinerships Dissolved.—W. N. and 8. R. Cook, Princes Street, Leicester Square, 
brush-makers—E. and C. Van Goor, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, watch-manufac- 
turers—Thomas and Co, Bristol, soap-manufacturers; as far as regards E. B. Fripp 
jun.—Cunningham and Grannell, Howford Buildings, Fenchurch Sireet, shipping- 
agents— ‘Kay and Nichol, Woburn, drapers—A. .'. and S. Barnes, Leeds, waste= 
dealers—Gibbs and Couchman, Henley-in-Ard n, Warwickshire, attornies—Wright 
and Lucas, Lincoln, agricultural-machine-makers—S. M. and 8, A, Barton, Great 
Missenden, Buckinghamshire, grocers—Jones and Parnall, Newport, merchants—J, 
and J, Adcock, Birmingham, linen-drapers—Hinde and Co. Ridge Lane Mill, Lan- 
caster, silk-spinners; as far as regards E. Mason—Ogle and King, Preston, linen- 
drapers—Smith and Co. Liverpool, merchants; as far as regards.E. Robinson—Bal- 
ster and Cheverton, Oxford Street, carpet-warehousemen—Bracken and Co. logrow 
Mills, Keighley, Yorkshire, paper-manufacturers— Kingsford and Swinford, Bow 
Common, chemists—Levy and Co. Bristol, watch-dealers—Lowe and Tyler, Man- 
chester, draughtsmen—Driver and Lever, Halliwell, Lancashire, power-loom-ma- 
nufacturers— Maxwell and Co. Glasgow, corn-merchants. vas: ' 

Bankruptcy Annulled,— James Cuoat, Bishopsgate Street Within, tailor. 

Bankrupts.—Tuomas Cuorrixe, Larkhall Lane, Clapham, brewer, to surrender 
Nov. 28, Dec. 22: solicitors, Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane; official assignee, 





| Cannan, Aldermanbury. 


Henry Osnoxn, Lower Thames Street, wine-merchant, Nov. 29, Jan. 3: solicitor, 
Cook, Cheapside ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Gerouct Frast, Caledonian Koad, iron-founder, Dec. 5, Jan. 2: solicitor, Taylor, 
South Street, Fiusbury ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. . 

Hexny Wixver, Ostord Street, shawl-dealer, Dec. 5, Jan, 2; solicitor, Chidley, 
Gresham Strect; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 
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Witt Tavener, Clifton Road, St. John’s Wood, builder, Nov. 24, Jan. 5: 
solicitor, Chapple, Great Carter Lane ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Joun Henry Wetcumayx, Grove Terrace, Bishop’s Road, Paddington, winc- 
merchant, Dec. 1, Jan. 12: solicitor, Mount, Clement’s Lane; official assign: 
Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Srernen Dummer Stupsoy, Isle of Wight, victualler, Dee. 1, Jan. 5: solicitor, 
Moss, Queen Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Ricuarp Ciarke, Adelaide Street, Strand, lamp-dealer, Dec. 4, Jan. 1: solicitors, 
Ivemey, Southampton Buildings; Wright, Birmingham; official assignee, Edwards, 
Sambrook Court. 








Wituiam Cuampertarx, Walsall, builder, Dec. 1, 22: solicitors, Wilkinson, Wal- | 


sall; James, Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham, 

James Davis, Cradley Heath, Staffordshire, plumber, Dec. 1, 22: solicitors, Mot- 
teram and Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, 1 

Levi Bavau, Sedgley, Staffordshire, grocer, Dec. 1, 
Knight, Birmingham; Smith, Horsley Heath; official assig. Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Joun ALLEN and Josepn Moone, Birmingham, medalists, Dec. 1, Jan. 10: solici- 
tors, Wrights, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Horkrns Evstance, Neath, wine-merchant, Dec. 3, Jan. 8: solicitors, Henderson 
and Co. Bristol; Cuthbertson, Neath; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Wituram Henry Savunpers, Cardiff, wine-merchant, Dec. 3, Jan. 8: 
Prideaux, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Hesxry Cawruron, Halifax, druggist, Dec. 7, Jan. 18: solicitors, Bennett, Ha- 
lifax; Nettleton, Wakefield; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Young, 
Leeds. 

James Darina, Sheffield, grocer, Dec. 8, Jan. 19: solicitors, Hoole and Yeo- 
mans, Sheffield; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 

Joun Mitts, New Bank, Halifax, iron-founder, Dec. 7, Jan. 18: solicitors, Rob- 
son, Halifax; Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds, 

James Ritey, Chester, china-dealer, Dec, 4, 31: solicitor, Rymer, Liverpool; of- 
ficial assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Joun Bronson, Liverpool, hosier, Nov. 30, Dec. 21: solicitors, Mason and Sturt, 
Gresham Street; Tyrer, Liverpool; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

GerorceE Moss, Bron Offa, Wrexham, coal-dealer, Dec. 4, 31: solicitors, Fletcher 
and Hull, Liverpool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Tuomas CarrutTuers, Manchester, oil-dealer, Nov. 30, Dec. 21: 
Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Dividends.— Dec. 13, Miller, Conduit Street West, Paddington, corn-dealer— Dec. 
11, Strahan and Co. Strand, bankers—Dec. 11, Morrison, Cheapside, tailor—Dec. 11, 
Cornish, Great Thurlow, Suffolk, grocer— Dec. 11, Stevenson, Barham, Suffolk, inn- 
keeper— Dec. 11, Bridges, Wandsworth Road, brewer—Dec. 11, Haywood, Derby, 
iron-founder— Dec. 12, Jeffryes and Meck, Liverpool, merchants—Dec. 12, Pryde 
and Co. Liverpool, sail-makers— Dec. 11, Samuel, Liverpool, watch-manufacturer— 
Dec. 12, Neill, Liverpool, ship-broker—Dec. 13, Brown, Liverpool, ship-chandler— 
Dec. 13, Feeny, Birkenhead, eating-house-keeper—Dec. 12, Jones, Manchester, 

lass-merchant— Dec. 12, Goodman, Manchester, tobacconist— Dec. 14, Thorniley, 
ardsley, Lancashire, cotton-spinner— Dec, 13, Riley and Co. Burnley, cloth-manu- 
facturers. 

Certificates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Dec. 12, Popplewell, Clement’s Lane, merchant—Dec. 12, Simon, Albion 
Road, Wandsworth Road, boarding-house-keeper—Dec. 12, T. and W. Bishop, 
White Lion Street, Bishopsgate, builders—Dec. 11, Vistrucci, Windsor Terrace, 
Pimlico, commission-agent—Dec. 11, Sloper, White Horse Terrace, Stepney, auc- 
tioneer—Dec. 18, Pyne, Bristol, cordwainer—Dec. 12, Norbury, Chorley, cattle- 
dealer—Nov. 23, Mills, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-merchant— Dec. 12, Smith, Hull, 
grocer— Dee. 11, Johnson, Mountsorrel, Leicestershire, inn-keeper—Dec. 11, Ash- 
well, Gosberton, Lincolnshire, grocer— Dec. 17, Keeling, Birmingham, merchant. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Hammond, Chancery Lane, furniture-dealer; first 
div. of 4s. 1d. Thursday next, and three following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman 
Street—Winter, Sandhurst, builder; first div. of ls. 5d. Thursday next, and three 
following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Conquest, Moorgate Street, money- 
scrivener; first div. of 1s. 9d. on new proofs, Thursday next, and three following 
Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street—Shepherd, King’s Lynn, hop-merchant; first 
div. of 7s. 8d. Thursday next, and three following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman 
Street—Gibson, Great St. Helen's, ship-broker; first div. of 2s. 1}d. Thursday next, 
and three following Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street-- Rossiter, London Wall, 
clothier; second div. of 9jd. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Ste- 
vens, Fetter Lane, cheesemonger; first div. of 1s. 2d. Wednesday next, and three 
following Wednesdays; Lee, Aldermanbury—Sykes, Little Tower Hill, clothier; 
first div. of 6s. 5d. Wednesday next, and three following Wednesdays; Lee, Alder- 
manbury—Lawford and Maitland, George Yard, wine-merchants; first dividend 
of 10}d. and a first dividend of 114d. on the separate estate of E. Maitland, and 
a first dividend of 12s. on the separate estate of T. B. Lawford, Wednes- 
day next, and three subsequent Wednesday; Lee, Aldermanbury — Prichard, 
Sidcup, Kent, apothecary; first div. of 4s. 7d, Wednesday next, and three sub- 

quent Wednesdays; Lee, Aldermanbury—M‘Carthy, Beech Street, Barbican, 
metal-broker; first div. of ls. 9d. Wednesday next, and three subsequent Wednes- 
days; Lee, Aldermanbury— Warburton, Sheffield, edge-tool-manufacturer ; first div. 
of 1s. 3d. any day ; Brewin, Sheffield— Wells, Sheffield, publican ; first div. of 4s. any 
Tuesday; Brewin, Shefficld—Hatton, Chesterfield, printer; first div. of 3s. 3d. 
any Tuesday; Brewin, Sheffield—Thompson, Rotherham, draper; first div. of 8d. 
ony day; Brewin, Sheffield— Dawson and Co. Rochdale, calico-printers ; further div. 
of 1gd@. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—J. and B. Wilson, Manchester, tai- 
lors; first div. of 2s. 5jd. and a first div. of jd. on the separate estate of J. Wilson, 
any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester—Jackson and Heywood, Droylsdon, skein- 

rinters ; first div. of 1s. 7d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester— Worsley and 
eys, Helmshore, cott facturers ; first div. of ls. 5}d. any Tuesday; Herna- 
man, Manchester. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Finlayson, Maryburgh, Dingwall, merchant, Noy. 30— 
Piper, Edinburgh, tailor, Dec. 3. 


Friday, Nov. 23. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Boys and Lay, Manchester, cloth-agents—Smith and 
Theobald, Leadenhall Street, ship-brokers—W. and J. Griffiths, Liverpool, coopers — 
Smith and Gundry, — Street, Walworth, brewers—Seyd and Gartenauer, 
Little Tower Street, merchants—Wilson and Ogilvy, Skinner Street, Snow Hill, 
printers— Pash, Brothers, Melbourne, merchants—Heaps and Teasdale, Hudders- 
field, ironmongers—Hills and Walsh, Folkestone, commercial agents—Jones and 
Co. Liverpool, ship-builders—Clifton and Hind, Leicester, carpenters—H. and 8. 
Bann, Stockport, stone-masons—Shaw and Co. Delph, Yorkshire, grocers 
—Fawdry and Sons, Birmingham, bakers—Beilby and Co. Sydney, merchants; as 
far as regards B. S, Lloyd—Beesley and Goddard, Moorgate Street, accountants— 
Palmer and Eden, Birmingham, maltsters—Leech and Moore, Wakefield, linen- 
drapers—G. and J. Tolson, Dewsbury, rag-dealers—Gooding and Taylor, South- 
wold, attornies—Whitehouse and Son, Birmingham, jewellers—Walker and Co, 
Maranham, Brazils, merchants—Caralli and Co. Manchester, yarn-agents. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Cyrrtan James Correrett, Abingdon, draper. 

Bankrupts.—Frenerick Francis Fox, Finch Lane, tailor, to surrender, Dec. 3, 
Jan. 4: solicitors, Venning and Co. Tokenhouse Yard; official assignee, Cannan, 
Aldermanbury, 

BERT GADSDEN, Poplar, cement-manufacturer, Dec. 3, Jan. 4: solicitor, Bar- 
row, Guildford Street, Russell Square ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury, 

Ricuarp Briant, y wien | Street, New North Road, carpenter, Dec. 5, Jan. 2: 
solicitor, Brown, Finsbury Place ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Ricwarp Butter, Pickering Terrace, Bayswater, ironmonger, Dec. 4, 31: soli- 
citor, Turner, Charles St. City Road ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall St. 

Daniet Davis, Newington Causeway, glass-merchant, Dec. 4, Jan. 2: solicitor, 
Stubbs, Moorgate Street; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

Joun Puitiips, Wood Street, Clerkenwell, rag-merchant, Dec. 6, Jan. 1: solici- 
tor, Stubbs, Moorgate Street; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Henry Corney, Brighton, builder, Dec. 6, Jan. 1: solicitors, Sowton, Great 
James Street; Kennett, Brighton; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Joun Davis, Worcester, tailor, Dec. 5, Jan. 9: solicitors, Rea, Worcester ; 
Wright, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

SamveEt Smarr, Lenton, Nottinghamshire, builder, Dec. 11, Jan. 8: solicitors, 
Bowley, Nottingham; Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham; official assignee, Harris, 
Nottingham. 

Tuomas Witutams, Aberdare, Glamorganshire, brewer, Dec. 7, Jan. 8: solicitors, 
Simmons, Merthyr ; Henderson and Co. Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Grorce Hannarorp, St. Mary Church, Devon, baker, Dec. 5, 27: solicitor, Laid- 
man, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Josern Sreap, Leeds, grocer, Dec. 10, Jan. 7: solicitors, Bond and Barwick, 
Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Jonas Smiru, Low Moor, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner, Dec. 7, Jan. 18: solicitors, 
Wavell and Co, Halifax ; official assignee, Young, Leeds, 









rmingham. 
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solicitor, Taylor, 











‘itors, Motteram and | 


solicitor, | 


| Owen Wittrams, Manchester, corn-dealer, Dec. 4, Jan. 8: solicitors, Higson and 
| Robinson, Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 
lividends.—D 15, J. and J. Kk. Reay, Mark Lane, wine-merchants—Dec. 15, 
| Williams and Co. West Smithfield, tailors—Dec. 14, Wilson, Battersea, colour-ma- 
| nufacturer—Dec. 15, Walker, Wisbeach, stationer—Dec, 14. Robinson, Brompton, 
corn-factor— Dee. 14, Brown, Winchester, carpenter—Dec. 19, P. and F. Rufford, 
Stourbridge, bankers—Dec. 18, Wesson, Loughborough, bleacher—Dec. 27, Phil- 
| lips, Weston-super-Mare, potter—Dec.17, Fry, Plymouth, carver—Dec. 14, Lam- 
hert, Halifax, timber-dealer— Dec. 15, Mackalsie, Clay Cross, Derbyshire, surgeon 
|} —Dec. 14, Featherstone, York, linen-draper— Dec. 14, Oldfield and Co. Hudders- 
field, woollen-cloth-manufacturers. 
| Certificates.— To be granted, wiless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
! ting.—Dee. 15, Barnes, Southampton, woollen-draper— Dec. 14, Ford, Hornsey 











MCT 
Road, brush-manufacturer— Dec, 17, Shales, Brighton, linen-draper— Dec. 17, Hoyes, 
West Cowes, post-master— Dec. 17, Fry, Plymouth, carver—Dec. 17, Jarvis, Wol- 
verhampton, warehouseman— Dec. 17, Clarke, Church Stretton, seedsman—Dec. 14, 
Robinson, Norwood, Yorkshire, farmer— Dec. 18, Linfoot, York, builder. 
Declarations of Dividends.—Leedham and Wild, Sheffield, opticians; first div. of 
1}d. any day on and after 27th Nov. ; Brewin, Sheftield— Bradbury, Sheffield, builder; 
| first div. of 10/@. any day on or after 27th Nov.; Brewin, Sheftield— Haslam, Higham, 
Derby, currier; iirst div. of 4s, 2¢. any Tuesday; Brewin, Sheffield—Pitman, Bath, 
| carpenter; a div. of 5s. 6d, any Wednesday; Miller, Bristol. 














PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 










































































































— | — — | — — | — 
3 per Cent Comsols...cscecesecceceeces | 88 | 87? | 883 £8} | 88} | 85g 
Ditto for Account... coce . 8s 875 | «(883 8s, 84} 88 
3 per Cents Reduced .. | 86% = | 874 87 87h si 
New 3 per Cents. ... 873 87h | 88) $s 87} 88 
Long Annuities. .. | 33 —_i—_— 3 a_i — 
Annuities 1885. ....... _ — | 163 _ 6} |— 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent... { 209 209 208 2074 208 «=| «209 
India Stock, 10} per Cent....... |} 225 — —— —_ —_—-_ —_ 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. per diem . {11 pm a ~ oo 8 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ....... . oS | 983 | 98% —_ — 98} 
India Bonds, 34 per Cent ........+..+5+ — — i si — | ddis. 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian. -5p.Ct.| — French. . | 91f. 5c. 
Belgian . i- ill oo Mexican : | 193 
Ditto.... 24 — — Peruvian.... . 743 
Brazilian..... a 5 — | 99 Portuguese... 3 i — 
Buenos Ayres ... 6 — : = Russian ..... 5 | 96 
Chilian........ ° = _- Sardinian .,. 5 | 85 
Danish . - 1014 | cssaseieseniee 3 38 
Ditto... _ $1 | Ditto New Deferred.. 3 20 
Dutch (Ex. _- 635 Ditto (Passive ....scccccceceevee | 6 
Ditto... ceecccce a o Turkish . eee 6 — 81 
French ..ccccccecceces eoeed — | 66f. 25c. | Vemezuela.....seeeeeeeesehh — | _ 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— BaNks— | 
Bristol and Exeter......eeeeeee+ 82 Australasia ....+-seseeeeeeveees 913 
Caledonian ......... eves 55} British North America: . 63 
Edinburgh and Glasgo ereee 493 CIRY. ccecccccccececcccercseseces 59 
Eastern Counties ....... ee sg Colonial. .....++.++++ eee _ 
Great Northern .....-.seeseseee+ 87 Commercial of London . 303 
Great South. and West. Ireland .. 101 LOndON, ....0-cceccoceeercesence 54 
Great Western .....ceeeeeeee eee 49 London Chartd. Bnk. of Australia 198 
Hull and Selby...... scenees Q 1033 London Joint Stock. .....+se+.++ 34 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 75 Lendon and Westminster . oo 48 
Lancaster and Carlisle .... 72 National of Ireland... _ 
London, Brighton, & South C o N.tional Provincial —_ 
London and Blackwall........ 6 Oriental.....-..- 394 
London and North-Western. 94) Provincial of Ireland . ° 53 
London and South-Western...... 813 Union of Australia ... eee 7 
Midland..........e+0+ Ce eeccesece 635 Union of London .......+seeeee 303 
Midland Great Western (Ireland, 484 Mines— 
North British ......0.seseeeeeees 264 Agua Fria, ..csecseeesecssvesees| 4 
North-Eastern—Berwick ........ 68 Brazilian Imperial ..... . 2 
North-Eastern—York .......+..+: 443 Ditto (St. John del Rey) 31 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton... 21 Cobre Copper... se-cceceseeeeees —_ 
Scottish Central...... ecccce ee 1013 MISCELLANEOUS— } 
South-Eastern and Dover, | Australian Agricultural ... 263 
East India Guaranteed...,. } . ID wn rceccee ee 135 
Great Western of Canada ...... Crystal Palace. . 2h 
Docxs— | General Steam .. covccecccecs 27 
East and West India....... | ow Peel River Land and Mineral ... 23 
DD cnt s cacccee on a 99 Peninsular and Oriental Steam.. —_ 
St. Katherine . aa 83 Royal Mail Steam........e0++05] — 
Victoria, .........+- iu— South Australian .....-+.-+.+.0 — 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard..£3 17 9 Copper, Brit.Cakes.£126 0 0.. 000 
Foreign Goldin Coin, PortugalPcs 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars.... 00.850 
New Dollars .......sccccccscees -0 50 Lead, British Pig.... 2510 0.. 26 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard.... « @ 5 if Steel, Swedish Keg.. 00.9 00 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Nov. 23. 
a «2 eS oe | &® | %. 8 
Wheat, R. O. Oto 0) Rye........ 52todd | Maple.... 48to 50 | Oats,Feed.. 25to 26 
Pine ....06 O— 0} Barley..... 40— 42 White ... 54—56 | Fine .. 26—28 
White Old. | Malking.., 44—46 Blue ..... 54—66 Poland... 28—29 
i | Malt, Ord... 78— 0 Beans, Ticks 50 — 52 | Fine .. 293—30 
Fine ..... 80—86 Harrow .. 52—56 | Potato... 31—35 
Peas, Hog.. 46—45 Indian Corn 40—45 | Fine .. 36-37 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
| For the Week ending Nov. 17. 
Wheat..... 80s. 10d 2 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | 
Per Qr. (Imperial of England and Wales. 








Wheat.... 78s. 4d. |B RE cccccoee 
Barley.... 39 ¢ | Barley . 39 11 Beans .. . 
Oats...... 28 23 | Oats...... - 2 0 Peas ....... 5 
FLOUR. as PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ........+.- per sack 75s.to 80s, | Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. 0d. per doz. 


Carlow, 51. 2s, to 5l. 12s. per ewt. 
Bacon, Irish. per cwt. 61s. to 66s. 
sovcee O 


Seconds 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 









60 — 63 
59 


Norfolk and Stockton.......... — 61 Cheese, Ches' © — 0 
American ....... per barrel 42 — 48 Derby, Plain ... - O— 0 
Camadia&, ......-coccscccce 42 — 48 Hams, York... ..00--seeeseeeces 0o— 0 


Bread, 8}. to 114d. the 4b. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 0s.0d. to 0s. 0d. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NewoaTe and LEADENHALL.* CATTLE-MARKET.* Heap oF Carrte at THE 
i . 








s. d. s. d. s. d. ad a€ CaTTLe-MARKET, 
Beef... 3 Oto 3 8 to 3 6to4 6to5 O Monday. Friday. 
Mutton 3 0—3 8— 40—410—65 2 Beasts. 4,750 ...++ 1,226 
Veal... 3 4—4 0— 4 0—4 6—410 | Sheep .23,850 . 2,410 
Pork... 4 4—4 8=— 42—46—5 0 Calves.. 249. 263 
Lamb,. 0 O0— 0 O— 0o0o—0 0— Pigs... 730 ..03. 150 


eevee 00 
v sink the offal, per 8 1b. 





HOPS. 


Kent Pockets 
Choice ditto....... 
Sussex ditto...... . 
Farnham ditto ............++ o— 





WOOL. 
60s.to 92s, Down Tegs.....+..-..per Ib. Md. to 1544. 
76 —112 } Wethers .... 12 —ih 
56 — Sf Leicester Fleeces : ‘ 
0 | Combing .......6600 se 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


















CuMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wuitecuartt. 

Hay, Good.. - 1208. to 126s. . +» 118s, to 120s... + 110s, to 126, 
Inferior eo —I118 . 89 —110 .. so — 105 
New 88 — 100 - OO — 0 - OO =— @ 
Clover .....+. 118 — 1382 .. 130 — 135 -- 1200 — 136 
Wheat Straw BO 83 ccccccccce 24— 28 26 — 30 

GROCERIES. 

Rape Oil ...... -percwt. £3 0 0 Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 1s. 2d. to 2s. 6d 
Refined .. -onehen 32 0 Congou, fine .....+...+++ 10-24 
Linseed Oil . 239 Pekoe, flowery .......++ 6 —3 6 


In Bond—Duty 1s. 6d. per Ib. 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 70s. 0d. to 90s. Ode 
Good Ordinary .,....+. 52s. Od. — 53s. Od. 

Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt. 49s. 23d. 
West India Molasses ...., 22s. Od. to 238. Ode 


per 1000 17 0 0 
70s. Gd. to 71s. Od, 
74s. Gd. to Os. Od. 


Linseed Oil Cake . 
Petersburg Y. C.. 
Town Tallow .. 
Coals, Hetton .. 
TOS crscecesees 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


1225 





Rorae OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. Atrrep Wioay. 

Monpay, Tcespay, and Wepnespay, PLOT AND PAS- 
SION. After which, CATCHING A MERMAID. To con- 
clude with A BLIGHTED BEING. Tucrspay and Farpay, 
TO OBLIGE BENSON. After which, STILL WATERS 
RUN DEEP. Toconclude with CATCHING A MERMAID. 
Sarvrpay, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


> > + > , 2 

OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE— 

LAST WEEK BUT TWO. Revision of Programme for 
this night (Monpay, Novemner 26th,) being the Eighty-fifth 
Representation of the extraordinarily successful spectacle of 
MAGIC and MYSTERY, by Professor ANDERSON. Those 
who have not been, should hasten at once. Professor Ander- 
son begs to announce his HUNDREDTH Representation on 
Tvespvay, December llth, on which occasion the Wizard will 
have the pleasure of producing something more astonishing 
than he has yetaccomplished. Doors open each evening at half- 
past 7; commence at8. Private Boxes, lM. 11s. 6d. and LW. 1s.; 
can be obtained at the Box-office, or at the principal Libraries. 
Stalls, 4s. ; Dress Circle, 3s.; Upper Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s. ; - 
lery, 6d. The Box-oftice is open daily from 11 till 5, under 
the direction of Mr. Chatterton jun. Grand Fashionable Morn 
ing Performance on Sarvanvar, Decexven Ist, at 2 o'clock ; 
doors open at half-past 1. 

PROFESSOR ANDERSON begs respectfully to announce 
the positive termination of his Magical Performances, in con- 
sequence of the great preparations for his Spectacle and Pan- 
tomime at Covent Garden Theatre. 


y r > Ae i a 
OSITIVELY THE LAST WEEK 
BUT TWO OF M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—THE 
FALL OF SEBASTOPOL, and MADAME GASSIER, every 
night. Promenade, ls. ; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. 
M. Jullien’s Grand Bal Masqué will take place on Monpar, 
Decemaer 17. 


> re "LD ac 
HE LION-SLAYER AT HOME, 232, 
Piccadilly. —Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCRIBES 
every night, except Saturday, at 8, what he saw and did in 
South Africa. Morning Entertainments every Saturday at 
3 o’Clock.—Admittance, Is., 2s., and 3s. The Collection on 
view during the day from 11 to 6, Is. 


> 
i R. ALBERT SMITH has the honour 

to announce that MONT BLANC will open for the Sea- 
son on Monpay Eveninc, December 3d. During the recess, 
several alterations and improvements have been made in the 
Egyptian Hall, which it is hoped will contribute still fur- 
ther to the comfort and proper accommodation of the au- 
dience. The entertainment will be divided into three parts. 
The first part will comprise the last year’s route through 
Holland and up the Rhine, with the exception that it will 
commence at Boulogne and terminate at Heidelberg. The 
second part will contain the ascent of Mont Blanc, entering 
the Valley of Chamouni by the Col de Balme, and quitting 
it by the Téte Noire. The third part will bring the tra- 
veller back by Paris, allowing time to visit the Exhibition, 
and it will be illustrated by the following views, painted 
by Mr. William Beverley—The Palais de l'Industrie, with 
the Panorama Building, the Annexe, and the Frigate, from 
the Place de la Concorde—A General View of Paris—The Pa 
lais Royal—The Machinery Gallery of the Anncxe—The Inte- 
rior of the Exhibition, from the at St. Gobain Glass. The 
Ascent has been entirely repainted, and a view of the large 
crevices on the Glacier de Bossons in 1853 introduced. The 
Views of Heidelberg, and of the Village of Chamouni after 
the fire, are by Mr. P. Phillips. Several old travelling ac- 
quaintances, and a number of new ones, encountered abroad 
during the autumn, will be presented to the audience. All the 
regulations with respect to the room, the places, and the 
Box-office, with which the audiences have been pleased to 
express themselves satisficd during past seasons, will be ob- 
served as before. 

PRICES of ADMISSION—Stalls (Numbered and Reserved, 
which can be taken in advance from the Plan at the Hall, 
every day, from Eleven to Fur, without any extra charge, 
3s. It is respectfully intimated that no bonnets can be al- 
lowed in the Stalls or in the Balcony at the Evening Repre- 
sentations. Gallery Stalls, (which can also be taken froma 
Plan, and in which Bonnets may be worn,) 2s.6d. Area of 
the Hall, 2s, Gallery, ls. Children—Stalis, 2s. ; Area, Is. A 
Private Box, to hold Three Persons, may be had on appl.ca- 
tion, Half-a-Guinea: with an extra Chair, lds. A Private 
Balcony, for Nine Persons, 1. 2s. 6d. (Separate Seats in the 
Balcony, 2s. 6d. each.) 

The doors will be opened at half-past Seven, and the Lec- 
ture commence very punctually at Eight o'clock. The Box- 
office is now open.—Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, November 


26th, 1855. 
NIGHTINGALE FUND. 







































HE 
—The noble exertions of Miss NIGHTINGALE and 
her associates in the Hospitals of the East, and the services 
rendered by them to the Sick and Wounded of the British 
Furces, demand the grateful recognition of the British 
people. Itis therefore announced that a PUBLIC MEET- 
ING will be held at Willis'’s Rooms, King Street, St. James's, 
on Tuvurspay, Novemner 29th, at 2 o'clock, at which 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE 
has graciously consented to preside. 
The attendance of Ladies and Gentlemen is therefore re- 
Macahett ill 


| 
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RMY AND NAVY PENSIONERS’ 
_ EMPLOYMENT SOCIETY, 22, Parliament Street. 
Patron—PRINCE ALBERT. 

The Society continues to fiud servants and employés of every 
description, and the public are invited to consult its Registry 
of several hundred Pensioners returned wounded or invalided 
from the seat of war, with full particulars of their past life 
and their capability for industrious occupation. The justice 
and gratitude of their country are appealed to for this humble 
recognition. The books are open to all, and also lists of the 
men already provided for, and a statement of the provision 
made. 

Subscriptions in support of the Society (periodically adver- 
tised) are received by its Bankers, Messrs. Coutts and Co. and 
Messrs Masterman and Co.; and at its Offices, 22, Parliament 
Street. W. JERDAN, Hon. Sec. 


B ANK OF DEPOSIT. 
No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 


Established a. p. 1844. 





Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of this Lustitution, by which a high rate of 
interest may be obtained with perfect security. 

The Interest is payable in Jawvary and Jcvy. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on 

application. 


a . , . - > 
SCOTTISH EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) 
‘ LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Established 1831. 

At Ist March 1855, the amount of the Accumulated 
Capital exceeded ...cccsccscrevocscvcvesecs ° 
And the Annual Revenue exceeded........... 

The amount paid to the representatives of deceased 
members Was upwards Of ......ese+05 ceceeeee 600,960 
This affords the strongest evidence of the continued pros- 

perity of this Institution, and of the immense benefit to the 
families of deceased members. 
For Prospectuses and all information, apply to 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 





163,000 





126, Bishopsgate Street, London. 


HE UNIVERSAL PURVEYOR.— 





| to 24s, 


] EAL AND SON’S EIDER DOWN 
QUILTS ; also GOOSE DOWN QUILTS, from &s. 6d. 
Lists of Prices and Sizes sent free by Post, Meat and 


| Son's Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads and Priced List of 
| Bedding also sent post-free.—196, Tottenham Court Road. 


+++ + £919,000 | 





AU DE COLOGNE warranted direct 

4 from JOHANN MARIA FARINA, Cologne, Ms. the 
Box. H. BREIDENBACH has secured an unusual stock of 
very ripe Eau de Culogne from the above old Distillery.— 
1572, New Bond Street 


ERDOE'S OVER-COATS, CAPES, and 
SHOOTING-JACKETS.—Also LADIES’ CAPES. One 

of the largest Stocks in London, (first class garments,) on best 
terms, and thoroughly waterproof, without extra charge 
W. BERDOE, Tailor, 95, New Bond Street, and 69, Cornbil” 
(only. 1 


, rw y 
JIDER DOWN QUILTS, &.— 
4 W.H. BATSON & Co. respectfully solicit an inspec- 
tion of their newly-manufactured stock of Eider Down Quilts, 
Ladies’ Petticoats, Gentlemen's Coat Lining, Patent Wadded 
Coverlets, and Patent Elastic Spring Pillows for INVALIDS 
39, Maddox Street, Regent Street. 











"Dpwee TOR : 
] ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish-Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wiritram Lazeney on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Exmapern Lazensy.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


[EXTRAORDINARY CURES of DIS- 


4 EASES of the STOMACH, LIVER, BOWELS, and 











| CHEST, andof RHEUMATISM, GOUT, ERUPTIONS, &c. 


| throughout the Empire, 1s. 1jd., 2s.9d., and 4s. 6d. 


General Commission Agency, Established 1852, for the | 


Supply of Articles of Domestic Consumption, (food, drink, 
and drugs, guaranteed against fraud and adulteration, 
town and country, and other communications, to 
1 to Messrs. Wo. Istir and Co. 23, King William 
Street, C z Cross. List of prices, with testimonials, and 
names of the friends and patrons of the Institution, sent free 
on application. 


y — 
“MMHE QUEEN,” a new and elegant 

Cloak, manufactured and sold by FARMER and RO- 
GERS, 171, 173, 175, REC STREET. From the “ Court 
Journal,” Nov. 3—* Amongst the many novelties produced for 
the present season, none have been so much admired and ge- 
nerally appreciated as their new cloak, ‘The Queen.’ The 
fall, when on the figure, is extremely graceful, and combines 
a requisite degree of warmth with that taste and moderation 
in price which so largely distinguish this modern emporium.” 















. LOTHING for the Approaching SEA- 
SON .—Gentlemen calling on or sending their orders to 
Messrs. NICOLL, of Regent Strect and Cornhill, will find each 


| article sold by them marked in plain figures, by the aid of 
which, and the ready-money system, many thousands have, | 


for several years past, experienced the advantages of excel- 
lence combined with true economy. 
For the sale of the patented and other garments there are 


| aceredited Agents in the chief towns of Great Britain and the 


Colonies. 
114, 116, 118, 120, Rerent Street, and 22, Cornhill. 





FOR GENTLEMEN. 

) ESSRS. NICOLL employ the BEST 
4 TALENT and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. 

ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable 
ONE GUINEA. 

NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS. 

NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF-GUINEA 
VESTS. 

ESTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth 
ing,and Servants’ Liveries. 

114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. 
TENDERS, STOVES, AND FIRE- 
IRONS.—Buyers of the above are requested before 

finally deciding to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW- 
ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGE ‘IRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY, as ot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright stoves, with bronzed ornaments 
and two sets of bars, 2/. I4s. to 5/. 10s ; ditto with ormolu or- 
naments and two sets of bars, 51. 10s. to 12/. 12s.; Bronzed 
Fenders complete, with standards, from 7s. to 3/.; Steel 
Fenders from 2/. 15s. to 6/.; ditto, with rich ormolu or- 
from 2. 15s. to 71. 7s.; Fire-Irons, from ls. 9d. the 














quested at such meeting, where a series of 
be proposed, and a Public Subscription entered into. 

Meanwhile Subscriptions will be received by any of the 
London, Provincial, Irish, or Scotch Bankers. 

The Right Hon. Sionry Heepear, M.P. } Hon. Secs. 
8. C. Hatt, Esq. F.S.A. pro tem. 

A List of the Provisional Committee and all requisite in- 
formation may be obtained at the Office of the Nightingale 
Fund, 5, Parliament Street, where cards of admission to the 
meeting will be issued. 


> . 
91 ° MILNER’S HOLDFAST AND 

FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, (non-conducting and 
vapourizing,) with all the improvements, under their Quadru- 
ple Patents of 1840-'51-'54 and 1855, including their Gun- 
powder-Proof Solid Lock and Door, (without which no Safe 
is secure.) The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards 
extant. 

MILNER’S PHCENIX (212°) SAPE WORKS, LIVER- 
POOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. Show- 
rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Dépdt, 474 
Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ 7HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of « steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, ishere avoided , « soft bandage being worn round the 
y, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly. 


F;LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 Ac. for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 
postage 6d. 

MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





set to 4l. 4s. Sylvester and all other Patent Stoves, with ra- 
diating hearth-plates. All which he is enabled to sell at 
these very reduced charges— 

Firstly—from the frequency and extent of his purchases ; 


an 
Secondiy—from those purchases being made exclusively 
for cash. 


AS CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS. 


—The increased and increasing use of gas in private 
houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from 
the various manufacturers in Metal and Glass all that is 
new and choice in Brackets, Pend ,» and Chandeliers, 
adapted to offices, passages, and dwelling-rooms, as well as to 
have some designed expressly for him; these are ON SHOW 
over his SIXTEEN LARGE ROOMS, and present, for no- 
velty, variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. 
They are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate 
with those which have tended to make his Establishment 
the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz. from 
12s. 6d. (two light) to 161. 16s. 


AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS. 


-WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites attention to his sea- 
son's SHOW of LAMPS. It embraces ths Moderateur, (the 
best Parisian specimens of which have been carefully culled,) 
Argand, Solar, Camphine, Palmer's Magnum, and other lamps 
for candles ; and cumprises an assortment which, considered 
either as to extent, price, or pattern, is perfectly unrivalled. 

Pure Colza Vil, 5s. 6d. per gallon. 
Palmer's Candles, 10d. and 104¢. per Ib. 
Patent Camphine, 3s. 10d. per gallon. 

The alterations and additions to these very extensive pre- 
mises, (already by fur the largest in Europe,) which have oc- 
cupied the whole year, are now nearly completed; they are 
of such a character that the entire of EIGHT HOUSES is 
now devoted to the display of the most magnificent stock of 
GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY, (including Cutlery, 
Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, and Medding,) arranged in Sixteen Large Show 
Rooms, so as to affurd to parties furnishing facilities in the 
selection of goods that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (pcr pust, free. 

39, OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2, and 3, NEWMAN 
STREET; and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY'S PLACE. 








have been effected by KAYE’S WORSDELL’'S VEGETABLE 
PILLS, which thoroughly purify the blood, and promote the 
healthy action of the digestive and other organs. Sold 
Whole- 
sale Depot, 22, Bread Street, London. 





DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixneronp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 


‘EW LABEL.—In consequence of the 


a great variety of Counterfeit Labels of A. ROWLAND 





| and SONS’ MACASSAR OIL, now in circulation, Messrs, 


| prietors in Red Ink, ** A. Rowtanp and Sons.” 





Perkins, Bacon, and Co. at great cost, and by a peculiar pro- 
cess of their own, have succeeded in producing from steel 
A NEW LABEL, which cannot be forged. It is composed 
of a section of anengine-turned circle, repeated one hundred 
and thirty times—and forms an original lace-work ground, 
upon which is engraved, in white letters, “ Under the Patron- 
age of the Courts of Europe," with an embossed profile of her 
Majesty “ The Queen,” lately specially taken for the purpose, 
and which surmounts the words (also in white letters) “‘ Row- 
lands’ Macassar Oil, for the Growth, Restoration, and for 
beautifying the Human Hair,” with the Signature of the Pro- 
Sold at 20, 
Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


7909 AT . 

YROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 

/ ROOFING FELT has been extensively used, and pro- 
nounced efficient, and particularly applicable for Warm 
Climates. Itis anon-conductor. Itis portable, being packed 
in rolls, and not liable to damage in carriage. It effectsa 
saving of half the timber usually required. It can be easily 
applied by any unpractised rson. From its lightness, 
weighing only about 421bs. to the square of 100 feet, the cost of 
carriage is small. Under Slates, &c. in Church and other 
Roofs, it has been extensively used to Regulate the Tempera- 
ture. Inodorous Felt, for damp walls; and for damp floors 
under carpets and floor-cloths; also for lining iron houses ana 
roofs. Price One Penny per Square Foot. PATENT FELTED 
SHEATHING, for covering ships’ bottoms, &c. DRY HAIR 
FELT, for deadening sound, and covering steam -boilers, pipes, 
&c. preventing the radiation of heat, thereby saving 25 per 
cent of fuel. Samples, Testimonials, and full Instructions, on 
application to Caoccon and Co, 2, Dowgate Hill, London. 


AUTUMN FASHIONS.—SHAWIS. 


+i FARMER and ROGERS invite attention to their su- 
erb Assortment (the largest in the world) of INDIA, CHINA, 
*RENCH, and BRITISH SHAWLS, comprising all the New 
Patterns designed for the FRENCH EXHIBITION, and se- 
veral manufactured expressly for their house. 
Shawls of a superior quality, from 31s. 64. to 6 guineas.—The 
Great Shawl and Cloak Emporium, 171, 173, 175, Regent St. 




















DR. DE JONGH'S 


IGHT BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 
TESTIMONIAL rKuM DR. LETHEBY, 


Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in the Medical Col- 
lege of the London Hospital, Medi Officer of Health 
to the City of London, &c. &c 
“I have frequently had occasion to analyse the Cod Live 

Oil which is sold at your establishment. I mean that variety 

which is prepared for Medicinal use in the en Isles, 

Norway, and sent into with the jon of Dr. de 

Jongh, of the Hague. 

“In all cases I have found it possessing the same set of pro- 

rties, among which the presence of cholaic compounds and 
of iodine in a state cf organic combination are the most re- 
markable: in fact, the Oil corresponds in all its characters 
with that named ‘ Huile brune,’ and described as the best va- 
riety, in the masterly treatise of Dr. de Jongh. 

“Ur Is, I BELIEVE, UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED THAT THIS 
DESCRIPTION OF OIL MAS GREAT THERAPEUTICAL POWER; AND, 
FROM MY INVESTIGATIONS, 1 HAVE NO DOUBT OF ITS BEING & 
PURE AND UNADULTERATED ARTICLE. 

“ College Laboratory, London Hospital, Sept. 24, 1855."" 

Sold ontx in bottles, capsuled and Iibelled with Dr. de 
Jongh's Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO 77, STRAND, London, Dr. de 
Jongh’'s sole Consignees ; and by most respectable Chemists 
in town and eountry. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 99.5 IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS Wonderful Remedies for the Cure of Ulcers.— 
Mrs. Yates, grocer, of Clifton, near Eccles, suffered severely 
for some time from an ulcer in the neck ; and with a fruitiess 
perseverance in the use of various remedies, she felt convinced 
nothing whatever would heal it; however, by the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Heap, druggist, of Openshaw, se com- 
menced using Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, and these in- 
valuable medicines viry speedily cured her, not only healing 
the wound, but rstor.og her to a perfect state of health, 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Pro- 
fessor Hottowary’'s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 
80, Maiden Lane, New York, by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; 
A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; and H. Hoods, Malta. 
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| ever, from the want of a careful consideration of the whole subject. In the first 
place, it is necessary to remember from whom the profits of a bank are derived. 


Closing of the Share List. 








The Directors are happy to announce that, in consequence of the large number of 
shares that have been allotted and paid upon, the share list will be closed on Friday, 
the 30th November, after which date no applications will be received. 

Arrangements have been made which will enable the Bank to commence business 
early in January next. 

This Bank, to be incorporated by royal charter, is established for the purpose of 
founding the principle of MUTUAL BANKING, whereby customers, who create 
the profits, become entitled to a participation in them, by way of interest on their 
cash balances. The principle of mutuality has been for many years acted on by 
insurance companies, and their policy-holders have participated to a very great 
extent in the bonuses, with much advantage to the institutions and the shareholders. 
~ banks, however, to this period MUTUALITY has been neglected. The who 
of the profits resulting from successful operations have been given to shareholders 
only. 
Advantages offered by the Unity Bank. 

I. To shareholders, 5 per cent, from the date of payment, on all paid-up capital, 
as well as 50 per cent of the profits. 

II. To customers, in addition to the ordinary amount paid on deposit and current 
accounts, interest on their cash balances, equivalent to 50 per cent of the profits. 

This is the plan on which the Unrry Jornt-srock Mutvat BankIna AssocraTion 


is established. By it is created, for the first time, an identification of interest be- | 


tween the customers and shareholders of the bank, who thus become mutually con- 
cerned in the extension of its business. It will be the means of opening up new 
business, preserving a connexion once formed, and productive of practical benefits 
to the public generally. 


Condition of London Joint-Stock Banks. 


The success of joint-stock banks in London is readily admitted, as well as proved, 
by the statements periodically issued by those great commercial institutions. In 
support of this, the following table is submitted, showing the condition of each of 
the six Metropolitan joint-stock banks which have published accounts, the original 
cost of the shares, their present market value, and the dividends payable thereon— 









They are not made trom the share capital. The very first ingredient for the forma- 
tion of profits is a customer. The amount of profit must therefore be governed by 
the amount of business transacted; and the larger the business, provided it be pro- 
perly conducted, the larger will be the proti It must be borne in mind, also, that 
the real extent of the dividends must depend on the number of cents of profits, and 
that 50 per cent of the profits, extending over large transactions, may be far greater 
than 100 per cent derived from more circumscribed business. If, then, the cus- 
tomers of a bank constitute its profits, the customers should be induced to transact 
their business with the bank, and thereby the protits of the shareholder, instead of 
being reduced, will be augmented. The inducement held out to the customer, how- 
ever, should be such as does not involve or complicate the business of banking. It 
should not be by the promise of some peculiar accommodation, or some particulnr 
and increased rate of interest, or by any departure from that sound system of joint- 
stock banking which has stood the test of years of experience, and procured so great 
prosperity. But it should be, as it is in the Unity Bank, an advantage which inter- 
feres in no degree with established principles, but merely allocates a portion of that 
which has already been declared to be profit to those who have been the makers of 
it. Assurance companies have been accustomed to apportion certain of their profits, 
by way of bonus, to their assurers ; and so general has become the recognition of the 
right of the assurer to this participation, that no assurance association would now 
be established without this essential to success. The justice of the principle con- 
sists in this—that as the assurers make the profits of the company, they ought to be 
participators in its prosperity. What is just in assurance will be found just also in 
banking. The customers of a bank make the protits of the bank, and they ought 
also to be participators in its prosperity. 

It has beenasserted, also, that the 50 percent of the profits proposed to be divided, 
while it would detract from the profits of the shareholders, would be but a trifling 
benefit to the customers. It might, in the first place, be replied that no beneiit is 
considered “trifling” by those who rightly estimate pecuniary affairs; that the 
benefit, if trifling, is in addition to all the other benefits usually derived by banking 
at a joint-stock bank; and that no correct data can yet be formed of the profits 
which will be made. On the other hand, it must be remembered that hitherto per- 
sons have taken their banking account where personal feeling, accommodation, or 
convenience of locality might lead them. Now, for the first time, by the introduc- 
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Date Amount Present Rate per ‘ / OE . — 

when Paidon Valueof Cent of | tion of the principle of mutuality, self-interest is appealed to. And when, to the 

Esta- Paid-up each each Dividend | large number of the public attracted by this all-powerful stimulus, is added the 

Name of Bank. blished, Capital. Share. Share. Paid number of the connexions of the Unity Insurance Associations in all parts of the 

£ £ £ 3 | country, who have a peculiar identitication with and interest in its success, it may 

London and Westminster....., 1834 .. 1,000,000 ., 20 ,, 47 oe 16459 fairly be stated, that antecedent data are not sufficient to form an estimate of the 

London Joint-Stock ..... » 1836 ,., 600,000 ,, 10 ,, 325 ., 257 S | advantages which both the shareholders and customers will derive from the Unity 
Union Bank of London . - 1839 .. 422,900 .. 10 .. 30 .. 2\. | Bank. 

London and County ......... +» 1839 ., 394,B5 .. 20 ., 395 «. 12/3 | Great difficulty exists in estimating the effects likely to be produced by the esta- 

Commercial Bank of London... 1840 ., 300,000 .. 20 Sle | » | blishment of this new and most desirable feature in banking. It is one that must 

Royal British Bank .......... - 0... 100,000 ., 50 ., — «+ 6) F | become highly popular with every commercial interest, and with every class of the 


The above banks publish the following facts with regard to their positions— 
I. The entire amount of subscribed capital in the six joint-stock banks in 
London is 12,704,200/. 
II. The amount thereof paid-up is 2,817,0352, 
III. The amount of deposits, or customers’ balances, is 29,376,4107, 
IV. The total number of shareholders is 4097. 
V. The number of shares issued, 187,084. 

Thus is presented proof of known security, extent of business, and general finan- 
cial resources. These establishments hold half-yearly meetings, and lay before their 
connexions fuli accounts of their progress and general operations. This course can- 
not fail in inspiring with confidence all who have any dealings with them, while it 
gives to the public the means of forming an opinion as to their responsibility, 


Increased Value of Joint-Stock Bank Shares. 


It is proved to demonstration, that joint-stock banking, under proper supervision, 
affords a most legitimate and unusually profitable tield for the investment of capital. 
The dividends paid by the banks above quoted vary from 6 to 25 per cent, and the 
latest quotations of their shares show an increase of from 55 to 225 per cent on their 
paid-up capital. The real increase, however, in the value of the shares may be bet- 
ter understood by the fact, that the paid-up capital of these six banks is 2,817,035/., 
and that its present market value is 6,912,116/. It has thus increased two-and-a- 


half fold, so that every 1/. has now become 2/, 10s., and there is every prospect of | 


this amount continuing to increase in value. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE UNITY BANK. 





public, because its simplicity and advantages are at once to be seen and appreciated, 

To those great commercial bodies which are compelled to have large cash balances 
constantly at their bankers’, it will prove to be a serious consideration, and a most 
important source of protit. The railway, dock, gas, water, steam navigation, in- 
surance, and other companies, professional men, merchants, brokers, gentlemen of 
fortune, and traders of all kinds, will duly estimate the difference in the system now 
proposed, from that heretofore existing. In fine, as joint-stock banks became a pub- 
lic necessity, as is now proved, so will the principle of mutuality—whereby these 
admirable institutions may be rendered still more serviceable to the public, and in 
no way less safe— demand the best consideration of the community at large. 


Business to be Undertaken. 
All the usual business of banking will be undertaken; and arrangements will be 
made for extending the transactions of the Bank in every desirable quarter. 
Current Accounts will be made up half-yearly, namely—to the 30th of June and 


| the 3st of December, and interest will be allowed at the rate of 2/. per cent on them, 


Deposit Accounts.— With respect to these, the rate of interest allowed on money 
placed at seven days’ notice will be 1/. per cent under the rate of discount on firste 
class bills adopted by the Bank of England, regulated thereby. The Bank will give 
receipts for the sums so deposited, or, for the convenience of depositors leaving 
England, promissory notes, or bills, including interest as well as principal, at not 
less than six months’ date. 

The Bank will undertake the agency of country and foreign banks, whether joint- 
stock or private, and will afford every accommodation to travellers and others, with 
respect to circular notes and letters of credit. It will receive all kinds of income for 
its customers, including annuities, dividends, military, naval, and civil officers’ pay. 
It will undertake the sale and transfer of stock in the public funds, &c.; and will be 

















GovERNor. responsible for the safe custody of title-deeds and other securities belonging to its : 
J. J. MECHI, Esq. Tiptree Hall, Kelvedon, Essex. customers, to which they will at all times have convenience of access. 
7 A a ra ts " Applications for prospectuses and forms of application for the remaining shares to ‘ 
WILLIAM JOSEPH BRUCE, Esq. 16, Duke Street, Westminster, and 44, Hyde be made to Messrs. R. and J. Svrtox, Stock-brokers, 22, Royal Exchange; or to 
Park I lace, Cumberland Gate. the Secretary, at the principal offices, 10, Cannon Street, City. ¢ 
G. L. P. EYRE, Esq. (Messrs. Trinder and Eyre,) 1, John Street, Bedford Row. : HENRY LAKE Secretary. 
N THOMAS CARLYLE HAYWARD, Esq. (Messrs, Hayward and Sons,) 93, : ‘ 
: Minories, and 3, Highbury Park North. 
1, Major HENRY STONES, LL.B. 33, Nottingham Place, Regent’s Park. FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. s 
iD Belfi ‘Lod meee, names ambers, York Buildings, Adelphi, and STORs OF THE UN OINT-STOC I J ANKING ; 
j ROBERT GARLAND, E TI Chambe Y Buildi | TO THE DIRECTOR T UNITY JOI K MUTUAL BANKING ( 
4 elfiore Lodge, Highbury. ASSOCIATION, 
| M! - BAYLIS, Es ity, Yotting . . : . 
ee an — ae _* Cannon Street, City, and 4, Nottingham Terrace, Gentlemen—I request that you will allot me shares of 100/. each in the above c 
| > = 8 4 association ; and in consideration of such allotment, or any less number you may 
| Dr. LLOYD, 4, Suffolk Place, Pall Mall. appropriate to me, I hereby undertake to pay the deposit, or first call of 10/. per 7 
\ ROBERT JAMES SNAPE, Esq. 2, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. share thereon, and 40/, at the time of incorporation. I further undertake to execute 
| EDWARD GOULD BRADLEY, Esq. Heathland Lodge, Hampstead, | the deed of settlement when required. I 
i MAJOR MARTIN MULKERN, Ightfield House, Alsop Terrace, Regent's Park. Dated sa , ore y 
} eference..... erveveee 
BANKERS. > : 
y ° Names (in full)......... 
{ THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK. Residence PSS ‘ T 
y Profession or trace R 
: SOLICITOR. Place of business 7s 
THOMAS TAYLOE, Esq. 274, Bucklersbury, London, SL a ee ae OE ~ — 
4 ee ee ae Ree ee ee br 
BROKERS - 7 : 
Messrs. R. and J. SUTTON, 22, Royal Exchange, London, U N I T y Pt 
GENERAL MANAGER. 6 : = 
GEORGE CHAMBERS, Esq. JOINT-STOCK MUTUAL BANKING ASSOCIATION. : 
(from Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, and Co.) R 
SECRETARY. Principal Offices : 7 
HENRY LAKE, Esq. UNITY BUILDINGS, 8 and 10, Cannon Street, City. ss 
op ne the Sates » duly qualified, having subscribed for twenty shares, and —_—. 
paid the deposit of 1000/., in accordance with the deed of settlement, 
CLOSING OF THE SHARE LIST. F 
. . ‘i S is » iv g icati eS i this Bank . 
The New Principle Introduced by the Unity Bank. Mita i 
Regarding the distinctive principle of the Unity Bank, it has been suggested that ‘ B a d eee HENRY LAKE, Secretary. By 
there must be a detraction from the profits of the shareholders, by reason of 50 per 7 oe kia 2 oi ane i M. 
cent being given to the customers of the bank. This idea can only have arisen, how- Unity Buildings, 9th November 1855. St 
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This day is published, in twenty-eight pages, 


stitched, 4d. 
HE HOUSEHOLD WORDS ALMA- 
NACK, for the Year 1856. 
Household Words Office, No. 16, Wellington Street 
North, Strand. 





On Thursday, Nov. 22, will be published, price ls, 


} 
| 
i 
| 


HE BRITISH ALMANACK for 1856. | 


eee COMPANION to the ALMANACK. 
Sewed in Wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 


HE BRITISH ALMANACK and. 


COMPANION, 
Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 
CONTENTS OF THE COMPANION FOR 1856. 


Part I. 9. Chronicle of the Ses- 
1, Notes on the Ilistory| sion of Parliament, 
of the English Coin- | 1854-"5, 
age. 10. Private Bills of tl 
2, Agricultural Statistics. | Session of Parlia- 
3. Competitive Examina- | ment, 1854-"5. 
tions for Public Ser-| 11. Public Petitions, 
vice. 1854-"5. 
4, Shipwrecks and Life-| 12. Architecture and Pub- 
boats. lic Improvements 
5. Fluctuations of the with Wood-cuts 
Funds. | 13. Chronicle of Occur- 
6. Average Prices of Corn. | rences, 1854-"5. 
Parr Il. 14. Necrological Table of 
7. Abstracts of Public Literary Men, Art- 


Acts. | ists, \c. 

8, Abstracts of Parlia-| 15. The Campaign. 

mentary Documents.! 

In the days of dear books, “* The Annual Regis 
was the only popular record of passing events, a 
the legislation and statisties of the year. The ‘* Cx 
panion to the Almanack,” of which the volume for 
1856 will be the 29th of the series, has taken its place 
asa cheap Manual of current information, and asa 
trustworthy Register for future reference. The first 
part of each volume is constantly varied, and the sub- 
jects selected are chiefly of a permanent and general 
interest. The second part presents the same features in 
each year, so that a ready comparison may be made 
from one year to another of the various matters com- 
prised in the enumeration given above. For twenty- 
seven years “The Companion to the Almanack” was 
a Peace-annual. The altered circumstances of the 
country have rendered a new historical article neces- 
sary, and thus ‘“* The Campaign” was last year added 
to its contents. 

London: Kxicur and Co. 90, Fleet Street; and sold by 
all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 









In 2 vols. 8vo. (sold separately, 
TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. I 

J Grorce Peacock, D.D. F.R.S. F.G.S. F.R.A 
Dean of Ely, and late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity C 
lege, Cambridge. 

Vol. I. ARITHMETICAL ALGEBRA, L5s. 

Vol. Il. SYMBOLICAL ALGEBRA, l6s. 6¢. 

Rivincrons, Waterloo Place; and Wurrrakee and 
Co. Ave Maria Lane, London; and Deicuron, Bet, 
and Co. Cambridge. 

Dedicated to the Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor. 


FEW HINTS to MOTHERS on the 


by 
L 





t 


regards Schools, By Grorcina Courer. Demy 18mo. 
price 3d. 


i MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN, especially as | 


COTTAGE ECONOMY, by a Cottager. In Three 
Lectures, By Avovusra Anne Pitney, late Pupil- 
Teacher. With a Preface and Notes, by the Rev. | 


Henry Newranp, M.A. 4d. 


THRIFT; or Hints for Cottage Housekeeping. By | 


the Author of “* A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 24. 

VILLAGE CLUBs. A Lecture addressed to the 
Young Men of Westbourne. By the Rev. Henry 
NEWLAND, Rector and Vicar. 

London: J. Masrers, Aldersgate Street, and New 

Bond Street. 
C LASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
sy Wa. Saitru, LL.D. 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY. 

1. Dr. Wu. SMITH’S NEW LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. Based 
on the Works of Forcertint and Frevnp. Large 8vo. 


21s. 

2. Dr. Wa. SMITH’S SMALLER 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY FOR JUNIOR 
CLASSES, Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

3. Dr. Wu. SMITH’S NEW CLAS- 
SICAL DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, BIO- 
GRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY, FOR SCHOOLS, 
Third Edition. 8vo. lis. 

4. Dr. Wm. SMITH’S SMALLER 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY for JUNIOR CLASSES. 
Third Edition. Wood-cuts. l2mo. 7s. 6d. 

5. Dk. Wu. SMITH’S SMALLER 
DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTI- 
QUITIES FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. Third Edition. 
Wood-cuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

6. Dr. Wu. SMITH’S SCHOOL HIS- 
TORY OF GREECE; from the Earliest Times to the 
Roman Conquest. Seventh Edition. Wood-cuts. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. 
“Dr. Wm. Smith’s school compilations are concise 


but comprehensive summaries of the varied learning | 
and critical research embodied in his more voluminous | 


publications. They have thus the advantage of com- 
prising the results of investigations more extended, and 
of furnishing every tyro with the latest conclusions of 
the best scholars at home and abroad,”— Quarterly 
Review. 

Joun Mvurnay, Albemarle Street. 
DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND DEPRESSION. 
Just published, price ls.; post free for 14 stamps, 

HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
‘Secure Moral and Physical Happiness. With 
Practical Observations on Debility, Nervousness, and 
Depression, resulting from Close Study, Sedentary 
Habits, Intemperance, High Living, or Dissipation. 
By a Physician.—Snerwoop and Co. Paternoster Row; 





THE NEW NOVEL. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


GILBERT MASSENGER. 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “ Thorney Hall,” and “* Maude Talbot.” 
* A work of remarkable skill and power.”— Spectator. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


MR. RUSKIN'S NEW VOLUMES. 
Eurly in January will appear 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES OF 


’ T Ty 
MODERN PAINTERS. 
sy JONN RUSKIN, Esq. 

Author of “‘Stones of Venice,” ‘* Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c. Xe. 

With ILLUSTRATIONS ENGRAVED ON STEEL, from Drawings by the Author 
*,." THE FIFTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME will be published 
towards the end of next year. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


THE LOG OF THE “ PET.” 


Just published, in post Svo, with Plates and Chart, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
TWO SUMMER CRUISES WITH THE BALTIC 
FLEET ; 
Being the Log of the ** Pet” Yacht, 8 Tons, R.T.Y.C. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF BOMARSUND, 
AND THE BOMBARDMENT OF SVEABORG. 


3y ROBERT EDGAR HUGIILES, M.A. Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill, 











Just published, in 2 vols. post vo. with Maps and Plates, 21s. cloth, 
THE FUR-HUNTERS OF THE FAR WEST. 
By ALEXANDER ROSS, 


Author of “‘ Adventures in the Columbia River.” 


savage men and beasts will be found in these volumes, 
n life and character, as well as a good deal of informa- 
le value as a picture of an almost past mode of human 
f Oregon.” —Spectator. 


* Many accounts of hardships and of adventures with 
There are some striking sketches of landscape, and In 
tion about the old fur-trade. The book is of consic 
existence, as Well as for its information upon the Indian 









** These volumes have a spec ial as well as a general interest. Their animation, their variety, their rare and 
curious details, recommend them to the reader. As contributions to the history of Anglo-Saxon enterprise, 
peopling and fertilizing the Far West of America, they possess a higher value, and deserve to rank with the 
chroniclers in our standard collections.”— Leader. 

** A well-written narrative, of most exciting adventures, no less valuable as a contribution to our geographical 
literature than it is interesting to the general reader.” — Guardian, 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





In a few days will be published, 
With the Permission of the Proprietors of the Edinburgh Review, and under 
the direct Superintendence and Revision of his Lordship, 


LORD BROUGHAM’S 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW; 
Now first collected, in Three Volumes Octavo, Pica Type, price 1/. 16s, 


UNIFORM WITH THE LIBRARY EDITIONS OF JEFFREY, SMITH, AND MACINTOSH. 
The Articles are comprised under— 


RHETORICAL. | FOREIGN POLICY—General and! POLITICAL ECONOMY AND 
HISTORY AND HISTORICAL Particular Questions. FINANCE, 
MEMOIRs, | CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS. | CRIMINAL LAW, 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE.—— MISCELLANEOUS—LITERARY. 
&4> This Republication completes the Series of the Writings of the Originators of the ‘Edinburgh Review,” 
and ranges with the Original Editions of Lord Brougham’s Statesmen and other Works. 
London and Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN and Company. 





KING ALFRED'S OROSIUS. bs This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. Sd. 
1 AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION of ECTURES TO LADIES ON PRAC- 
P KING ALFRED'S ANGLO-SAXON VER- TICAL SUBJECTS. 
SION of the HISTORY of the WORLD, by Onosivs: | CONTENTS = 
with a Map, Facsimiles, &c. By the Rev. J. Bos-! Introductory Lecture.—Plan of a Female College for 
worn, D.D. F.R.S, 8vo. 12s, Only 50 Copies printed. the Help of the Rich and the Poor, By the Rev. 
*,* The most interesting and valuable part of this FP. D. Maurice. 
work was written by King Alfred himself; and, as 1, The College and the Hospital. By the Rev. F. D. 
some of all classes may wish to see what was written ‘a Maurice. 


2. The Country Parish. By the Rev. C. Kingsley. 
3. On Over-work, Distress, and Anxiety, as Causes of 
Mental and Bodily Disease amongst the Poor; 


by the first man of his age, a very few copies have been 
printed in the following forms : 





2. KING ALFRED'S DESCRIPTION of EUROPE, and on the Means of counteracting those in- 
| ASIA, and AFRICA; with the Voyages of Ohthere | jurious Influences. By George Johnson, M.D. 
and Wulfstan, and the History of the World to 1415 Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, As- 
n.c. Containing: 1. Facsimiles of the whole Anglo- sistant-Physician to King’s College Hospital. 
Saxon Text from the Cotton and Lauderdale MSS. | 4, On Dispensaries and allied Institutions. By Ed- 
altogether 29 pages; 2. A printed Anglo-Saxon Text; | ward H. Sieveking, M.D. Fellow of the Royal 
3. The Various Readings; 4. An English Translation | College of Physicians. 
and Notes; 5. A Map of Europe, Asia, and Africa, in 5. District Visiting. By the Rev. J. Ll. Davies. 
the Time of Alfred. Large dto. 3/. 3s. Only 50 copies 6. The Influence of Occupation on Health. By Dr. 
printed. Chambers, Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital. 
*,* The followingis a part of the same work, 7. On Law as it affects the Poor. By Fitzjames 
containing only Stephen, LL.B. of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
3. KING ALFRED’S DESCRIPTION of EUROPE, at-law. 


Maxx 39, Cornhill; Hannay and Co, 63, Oxford | 


Street; end all Booksellers, 


with the Voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan. With 8. On the Every-day Work of Ladies. By Archdeacon 

only 16 Facsimile pages, &c. Large 4dto. 2/. 28, 75 | Allen. : 

copies printed. | 9. On Teaching by Words. By the Rev. R. C. Trench. 
P . — 10, On Sanitary Law. By Tom Taylor, Esq. Secrerary 

4. The SAME as 3, in Anglo-Saxon and English, | to the General Board of Health. 


with Map, &e. §vo. 10s. 60 copies printed. | 11. Workhouse Visiting. By the Rev. J. 8. Brewer. 
5. The SAME as 4, but in Englishonly, Svo. 8s. 40 | Postscript. , 
copies printed. | Cambridge: Macuitrax and Co. London: Bett 


London; Loncman, Browy, Green, and Lonomans. + and Da.py, 186, Fleet Street. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Just published, Fifth Edition, price 2s. 6d. _ 
HE WATER-CURE IN CHRONIC 
DISEASE. By James M. Guiiy, M.D. Fellow 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, London, 
London: Joun Cuvrenmitt. Malvern: Hexry Lama 


ROFESSOR WILSON’S NOCTES AM- 
BROSIAN_E. Edited by his Son-in-law, Pro- 
fessor Ferrier. ‘To be completed in 4 Vols. crown 8yvo. 
Vols. I. and II. are published, price 6s. each. 
WituiaM Biack woop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London; sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MRS. OGILVY. 
This day is aes * . —- volume, foolscap 8vo. 





OEMS oF “TEN YEARS. 
By Mrs. D. Ooinvy. 
London: THomas nedehdeit 215, Regent Street. 





Price 3. by post 
HE LAST D: AYS OF “THE LATE 
EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, NICHOLAS I1.; to- 
gether with Extracts from his Will, Translated from 
the Russian. 
London: J. T. Hayes, 5, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 


“Now ready at all the oe in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TONPAREIL HOU SE; or the Fortunes 
of Julian Mountjoy. By Henry Curuine, Author 
of “* The Soldier of Fortune,” &c. &c. 
Argruvur Hatt, Virtve, and Co. 23, sont Row. 


Just Gy post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 
HE E OF HENRY FIELDING ; 
with ———, of his Writings, his Times, and his 
Contemporaries. By Frepertck Lawrence, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, 


LANDSCAPE ANNUAL for 1856. 
Now ready, super-royal 8vo. 21s. cloth, | 
HE RHINE: its Picturesque Scenery 
and Historical Associations ; 20 Line Engravings 
on Steel by the best Artis from Drawings ‘by Bir- 
Ket Foster. The Descriptive Letterpress by Henry | 


MayuHew. | 
Davip Boeve, Fleet Street. | 





ne. Barman vig LOW’S NEW POEM, 

w ready, in fcap. Svo. 5s, cloth, } 

HE SONG of HIAWATHA. By | 

Hexry Wapsworrn Loncrettow. } 

** By far, in our judgment, the most original of all | 

Mr. Longfellow’s productions . . . . a charming poem, | 

and undoubtedly a high work of art.”"—Ezaminer. 
Davip Boeve, Fleet Street. 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY FOR 1856. | 
Now ready, ina handsome binding, 21s.; with Coloured | 


ates, 42s. 
HE COURT ALBUM; or Book of 
Beauty for 1856. A Series of C harming Portraits of 
the Young Female Nobility. Beautifully Engraved 
from Drawings by the best Artists; with Biographical 
and Historical Memoirs. 
Davip Bocve, Fleet Street. 


(Heat H’S KEEPSAKE FOR 1856. 

ow ready, price 21s. elegantly bound, 
HE KEEPS SAKE for 1856. Edited by 
Miss Power. With Contributions by Mrs. Abdy, 
Barry Cornwall, Calder Cainpbell, Mrs. S.C. Hall, P. J 
Bailey, Robert Browning, Albert Smith, Frank E. 
Smedley, Alfred A. Watts, and other popular Authors ; | 
and numerous beautifully-finished Engravings, exe- 

cuted under the superintendence of Mr. F. A. Heath. 
Davin Boatr, Fleet Street. 








“A very unpretending but also a very p 
volume.” — Atheneum. 
Arruvr HAtr, Virrve, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row 


In 8vo. with several Lithographic Plates _ Wood- 
cuts, price 12s. 6d. cloth, gilt to 
EDICO-CH IRURGICAL TRAN SAC- 
TIONS published by the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society of London. Vol. XXXVIII. Se- 
cond Series, Vol. XX. 
London : aan Brown, Green, and Loncmans. 


his day, price 4s, cloth 
A GREEK GRAMMAR for the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. By W. D. Gepprs, A.M. 
Professor of Greek in University and King’s College, 
Aberdeen. 
SuTHERLAND and Knox, Edinburgh. Smpxry, 
MARSHALL, and Co. London. 














THE NE W NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 

‘ THE SCALP-HUNTERS 

vext week at all the Libraries, 
HE W HITE CHIEF; a Legend of | 
Northern Mexico. By Captain Mayne Rerp. 
Author of “The Ritle Rangers,” “The Scalp-hunt- 


ers,” &c. 
A POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH and TURKISH LANGUAGES. By 
G. SAUERWEIN. 
Wirmiams and Noreare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


This day is peas, post 8vo. price 3 2s. 
HE SUBJECTIVE LOGIC OF 
HEGEL. Translated by H. Stomayx, Dr. and J. 
Watton. Revised by a Graduate of Oxford. To which 
are added, some Remarks, by J. H. 
London: Joux Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 


Just published, (in Sheets, 15. 
ONDON IN THE OLDEN. “TIMES; 
wee f a Bird's-eye View of the Old Monastic City 
as it st in the Reign of Henry VIII. Witha Me- 
moir compiled from Ancient Records. By WituiaM 
Newtons, Author of *‘ A Display of Heraldry.” Map 
with Memoir in case, 1. Ls. a + 
Bex and Darpy, 186, Fleet Street. 
This HE FLO . with Illustrations Coloured, aa 7s 
RA OF THE COLOSSEUD. 
AT of 420 Plants growing sponte seouste 
upon the Ruins of the Colosseum of Rome. By I , 
Deakin, Esq. M.D. Author of “ Florigraphia L - 
nica,” Ke. 


Gaoomsnincr and Sows, Publishers, 5, small 


Davin Boeve, Fleet Street. 
Just published, price 5s. 12mo. cloth boards, 




















y, foolseap 


CHILLER'S “MARY STUART. 1 
German Text, with Introduction and Eng) 
otes, by Professor ‘Bernas, of King’s College. 
Uniformly with, by the same Editor, 
SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. 2s. 
SCHILLER’S MAID OF ORLEANS. 23s. ” 
London: Joux W. Sa and Son, West Strand. 


rvs price ls, 

(>, THE “” DVANCEMENT OF 
LEARNING IN SCOTLAND. A Letter go the 
Bight Honourable the Lord Provost and Town-Council 

of eeiicwergh Patrons of the University. By Jonn 

Srvakr Buackir, Professor of Greek. 

SuTHERLAND and Kyox, Edinburgh. Smapxry, 
ManrsHA.Lt, and Co. London. 








ky be 
A®* OF SIL WALTER SCOTT'S 
NOVELS, with his latest Introductions and 
Notes, sewed in bam ar Cover, 
Price EIGH TEENPENCE. 

Apa and Caaxnves Brack, Edinburgh; Hovtsron 
and Sroxeman, London; sold by all Booksellers, and 
at the Railway Stations. 


Gratis from any Book: 
COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE, containing every information regarding 
the size, s &c. of the various Edi- 
ings and Life. 
Hovtston and Stone- 
kseller in Town and 

















Complete in 2 vols. 
cer aon JOHNSTON’S CHEMIS- 
TRY of COMMON LIFE. With numerous En- 
gravings on Wood, price lls. 6d. 

*A book which ‘ought to be in every house where the 
inhabitants have time to think of ‘ what to eat, drink, 
and avoid.’ "— Zhe Globe. 

Witu1AM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London; sold by all Booksellers. 


HE CAMP AION ‘IN N THE CRIMEA. 
An HistoricalSketch. By Grorce Brackenbury, 
late Secretary at Kadikoi to the Honorary Agents of 
the Crimean Army Fund, Accompanied by 40 Plates, 
from Drawings taken on the Spot by WiLtiaM Smp- 
son. Size, royal Svo. Price, elegantly bound, 2ls. 
Pact and Dominic Couxacut and Co. 13 ‘and l4, 
Pall Mall East, Publishers to her Majesty. 
Now ready, in 1 thick vol, (495 pp.) price 6s. 
oe. 2 ee ee 
A Tale. 
** Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
*Tis only noble to be good: 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith, than Norman bloed.” 
— TENNYSON. 
Josrru Masters, Aldersgate Street, and 
New Bond Street. 
EDITION OF MR. FORSTER’S LIFE 
OF GOLDSMITH. 
This day is published, in crown 8vo. price 7s, 6d. with 
40 Wood-cuts, a Popular Edition of 


HE LIFE AND TIMES OF OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH, By Joun Forster. 
 ** A Library Edition of the same Work is also pub- 
lished, in Two Volumes 8vo. uniform with Murray’s 
British Classics. 
Brapavury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 


} 
GE, AUTHORS, and AUTHORITY 
of the PENTATEUCH., Introduction to the | 
Book of Genesis, with a Commentary on the Opening 
Portion. From the German of Dr. Peter von Bohlen, 
late Professor of Oriental Languages and Literature in 
the University of Kinigsberg. Edited by James Hey- 
woop, M.P. F.R.S. 
Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 


THE DUKEDOM OF a 
This day, folio, 15s. 
EPORT of the CLAIM of JAMES, 
EARL of CRAWFURD and BALCARRES, to 
the ORIGINAL DUKEDOM of MONTROSE, created 
in 1488. By Lord Lrypsay. 

The present volume consists of the Speeches of 
Counsel, and of the Lord Chancellor and Lord St. 
Leonards, in moving the Kesolution, — the Claim, 
as referred to the House of Lords by her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen, for their Advice and Opinion there- 
upon; preceded by an —_ to her Majesty, in re- 
monstrance against the Opinion reported to her Ma- 
jesty, and by an Analysis of the Agreement as between 
the Claimant and the Officers representing the Crown, 
with the Opinions of the Committee of Privileges, point 
by point, throughout. It concludes with an Appendix, 
containing the leading documents adduced and referred 
to, and the Oral Evidence delivered, by and on behalf 
of the Claimant and the Crown in this Case. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ MARGARET MAITLAND.” 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


* LLIESLEAF. By the Author 
of ** Margaret Maitland.” 
Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 

LADY WILLOUGHBY ; or the Double 
ee, By Mrs. La Tovene. 

“ Mrs. La Touche has made a most successful débat, 
No eondien s first campaign was ever more triumph- 
ant.” — Observer. 

** We have no hesitation in predicting for a work so 
rich in fascination a brilliant success.”—John Bull. 


THE HOUSE OF ELMORE A 
Family History. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 

Hvursr and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 

Hiyey Cotnury, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 








London: 


POPULAR 


London : 











__ [November 24, 1855. 


2 vols. with Inde ox, 10s. ws th, 





NUESSES at TRUTH. By Two Bro- 
qv thers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
London: Watron and Manrerry, Upper Gower Street; 


and Ivy Lane, Pate rnoster Row. 





1 vol. 357 Illustrations, 5s. cloth, 
ARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF ME- 
CHANICS. New and greatly Improved Edition. 
London: Watton and Maperty, Upper Gower Street ; 

_and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
1, 1 vol. 292 Illustrations, 5s. cloth, _ 
ARDN ER’S HANDBOOK OF’ HY- 
4 DROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and HEAT. 
New and greatly Improved Edition, 





| London: Wanton and Maperty, Upper Gower Street; 
and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
1 vol. 100 Illustrations, 2s. clot 
HE ELECTRIC TEL EGRAPH 


POPULARIZED. By Dronysivs Larpner, D.C.L, 
From the Museum of Science and Art. 
London: Watron and Manerty, Upper Gower Street ; 
and nd Tvy | Lane, Paternoster Row. 





1 vol. 114 | Illustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
OMMON THINGS EXPLAINED. 
By Dronystvs Larpyer, D.C.L. Containing: 
Air—Earth — Fire—Water — Time — The Almanack— 
Clecks and Watches — Spectacles—Colour— Kaleido- 
scope—Pumps. (From the Museum of Science and 
Art. 


* | London: Warton and Manerty, Upper Gower Street ; 


and Ivy Lane, aati Row. 


2 vols. Svo. 1/. 8s, cle 
R. R. G. LATHAM on the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged. 
By the same Author, 
HANDBOOK of the ENGLi‘H LANGUAGE, Crown 





8vo. New Edition. 7s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS. New Edition. l2mo. 4s. 6d. 

London: Watron and Manerty, Upper Gower Street; 


and Ivy Lane, ana Row. 


vols. 8vo. 1. 
TIEBUHR’ *s LECTU RES. =a ANCIENT 
& HISTORY. 3 vols. Svo. 1/. lls. 6d. 


Also, 
NIEBUHR’S LECTURES on ROMAN HISTORY. 


3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 
NIEBUER’S LECTURES ON ANCIENT ETH- 
2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 1s, 


NOGRAPHY and GEOGRAPHY. 





London: WaLron and Mauerty, Upper Gower Street; 
and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 

Small Svo. 3s. 6d. cloth, ooo 

IEBIG’S PRINCIPLES OF AGRI- 


CULTURAL CHEMISTRY; with Special Re- 
ference to the late Researches made in England. 
By the same Author, 

LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK of ORGANIC ANALYSIS. 12mo. 5s, 
London: Watroy and Maberty, Upper Gower Street; 

and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


1 vol. 119 Mlustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth, — 


YOPULAR ASTRONOMY. By 
Dionysius Larpyer, D.C.L. Containing: How 

to Observe the Heavens— Latitudes and Longitudes— 
The Earth—The Sun—The Moon—The Planets: are 
they Inhabited ?—-The New Planets— Leverrier and 
Adams’s Planet—The Tides- Lunar Influences—and 
the Stellar Universe. (From the Museum of Science 
and Art.) 
London: 





Watton and Manerty, Upper Gower Street; 
and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLES 
DICKENS, 
Uniform with ‘* Dombey and Son,” “* David Copper- 
field,” “* Bleak House,” &e. Xe. 

On the eam of November will be published, to be 
completed in Twenty Monthiy Parts, price One 
Shilling each, the First Monthly Part of a New Work 
of Fiction, called 

ITTLE DORRIT 

By Cuances Dickens. 
With Illustrations by Hastor K. Browne. 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 24s. 


\ ESTERN WANDERINGS: 
ora Pleasure Tour in Canada. 
H. G. Kixesron. 
( This day.) 


NEW POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Just published, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s. 
MEN AND WOMEN, 


By Roverr Browne. 


Just published, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. with Map and 
Tables, price 24s. cloth, 

THE HISTORY OF PIEDMONT, 
THE DYNASTY OF SAVOY, AND THE 
MONARCHY OF SARDINIA, 
from the Earliest Times to September 1855. 

By AyToxto GALLENGA, 


Member of the Sardinian Parliament, &c. * 


“M. Gallenga writes in English with a }aapPand 
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